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THE MINISTRY AND THE OPPOSITION. 


N Monday night Mr. Guapstone had a difficult task to 
form, and although it would have been hard for any 

sition leader to perform it well, it was harder perhaps 

for Mr. GLapsToxE to perform it well than for any one else. 
He had to state the views of the party which commands a 
majority in the House on a question which, from its import- 
ance and from its vital consequences to the House, ought more 
than any other to be under the control of the leaders of the 
majority, but which a peculiar combination of circumstances 
has handed over to the nominal control of the leaders of the mi- 
nority. It was necessary that the leader of the Opposition should 
show firmness, for it was his duty to see that the time of Par- 
liament was not wasted on the further discussion of a measure 
full of faults, if the blind obstinacy of the Ministry had decided 
that these faults should be defended at all hazards. It was 
also necessary that, in a complicated and intricate subject like 
that of Reform, the leader of the Opposition should show that, 
if he opposed the Bill of the Government, he did so with an 
adequate knowledge of details, and a perception of the great 
difference in results which may be produced by an apparently 
slight difference in causes. But the leader of the Opposition 
should have been firm without being arrogant, and the master 
of details, not their slave. The bent of Mr. Giapstone’s 
mind unhappily lies in exactly the wrong direction. He 
loves to be dictatorial, and he loves to be minute. He 
is a bitter enemy, and he cannot conceal his bitterness; 
he enjoys personal triumphs, and is exceedingly sensi- 
tive to personal defeats. It is also one of his gifts to be 
able to enter into very subtle and elaborate calculations, and 
yet to command the attention and keep alive the interest of 
his hearers. He has always at his disposal an endless flow 
of words, and an endless store of figures; and both these pos- 
sessions give him infinite satisfaction. On Monday he gave 
himself the reins, and was imperious and minute to his 
heart's content. He traced up every consequence of the 
personal rating franchise. He took up the compound house- 
holder, and turned him in and turned him out, and dissected 
him and put him together again. He created an ideal 
compound householder, grand in his wrongs, vengeful and 
proud, the sport of vestries, the tool of agents, the prey of 
landlords, and yet the most varying of creatures—a political 
chameleon, never the same in any two boroughs or any two 
parishes. And, believing his enemies to be at his mercy, 
e trod heavily on them. He spoke the words of fate in 
their ear. In Eastern stories there is always a terrible 
old man who sits cross-legged on the ground, and by 
mere motions of his head or fingers indicates his pleasure 


that this attendant shall be bowstringed, that attendant basti- 


nadoed, and a third have his eyes put out. Mr. GLapsTone 
behaved like one of these Eastern grandees. He did not con- 
descend to argue or explain. He merely announced his will. 
“T order,” he said, in almost as many words, “that there 
“ shall be a lodger franchise, that there shall be a further 
“reduction of the county franchise, that there shall be no 
‘‘ dual vote.” He even seemed to think that anything he had 
happened to have stated out of the House in common conver- 
sation had a legal and moral forge. “I have stated,” he said, 
“to many persons during the last ten days that the personal 
“rating clauses as announced by the Government cannot 
“stand.” ‘There is something approaching the sublime in 
the enormity of self-confidence and in the depth of contempt for 
enemies, involved in a man’s gravely adducing it as a crushing 
argument against his opponents that he has made unfavourable 
Temarks on them at his dinner-table. At the same time it 
must be owned that Mr. GLapsToNe’s speech produced in some 
respects a good effect. It inclined the [louse to go peaceably 
wato Comuittee. It brought home to members, in a pointed 


and forcible way, how inconsistent this imperiousness was 
with the position of a party avowedly taking te 
of the willingness of their opponents to assist them. It 
made it clear that all these very minute questions about 
compound householders could only be discussed in Com- 
mittee; and under Mr. Giapstone’s management the Liberal 

rty was like March—it came in like a lion and went out 
ike a lamb. 

But if Mr. Grapstone had something hard to do and did 
it very badly, Mr. Disrarti had something still harder to do 
and did it very well. He had simply to give up everything 
that he had been asked to give up. He had to show that on no 
point was there any reason why the House should not go into 
Committee, that everything was open, that the Government 
was willing to be guided throughout, that there were no vital 
points, that every difficulty might be easily got over; and he 
had to do this without making the Government seem too 
humble or too ridiculous. He succeeded admirably. He 
took every point in succession that had been made against 
him, and either gave way, or showed that the subject-matter 
was one for fair and free discussion. He was perfectly 
willing to have a lodger franchise; he would try to guard 
against bribery in a separate Bill; he thought residence essential, 
as every one does, but the House might settle the term of resi- 
dence; he quoted the highest official authorities to show that the 
direct-tax franchise would be perfectly workable, but perfectly 
inoperative; he was open to any scheme of redistribution 
that any one could show had the least chance of being carried. 
The figure of the county vote was but a figure, and the House 
could have what figure it liked. As to voting papers, he 
for one should certainly not press them. That the Bill, if 
passed, would operate differently in different boroughs ought 
to please those who are fond of inveighing against the 
monotony of the Act of 1832; and as to the dual vote, that 
was invented as a tribute to philosophers, but as philosophers 
seemed to dislike it as much as every one else, he had no 
objection whatever to abandoning it. ‘There was nothing half 
and half about these concessions. ‘The Ministry gave at once, 
and in a lump, all that they had been asked to give up; and 
they gave it up with good-humour, and not without a 
sort of grace. his speech Mr. Disraevt placed 
himself in harmony with the House, and for a Minister who 
had to accept a position in itself so undignified this was 
by no means a small feat. Undoubtedly Mr. Giapstone 
had helped him very much, While yielding himself, Mr. 
DiskazELi seemed to be always getting the better of his 
opponent, and he won a victory by resenting and ridiculing 
the dictatorial grandiloquence of the leader of the Oppo- 
sition. Under cover of this victory, he managed, without 
the appearance of humiliation, to accept what was inevit- 
able, and to promise to comply in everything with the wishes 
of the House. And it required some courage and self-reli- 
ance to do this. He had to set at nought the wishes and 
views of some at least of his colleagues, and of some at 
least of his supporters. Mr. Harpy evidently represented a 
section of the Cabinet that honestly believed in those checks 
and safeguards which Mr. Disxar.i has quietly and finally 
abandoned. There were other persons besides philosophers 
to whom the dual vote was dear. Several Conservative mem- 
bers had expressed their opinion that, even with all these 
checks and safeguards, the Bill was by no means a Conser- 
vative one. But Mr. Disrakt had the sense to see that what 
some of his friends call a Conservative Bill is an impossibility, 
and that Mr. Harpy and the other patrons of invidious and 
impracticable checks must be disappointed. But it required 
a little nerve to make them feel this at once, and to blight 
their hopes in the bud. However, it is much best for them 
to get their little pang of regret over, and then they will go 
into Committee as tree and as happy as any one else. 
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Let us hope that, now the second reading is over, we may get 
rid of some of the standing impediments to serious discussion 
which have become so wearisome, and may proceed without 
delay to the consideration of the measure in Committee. We 
sincerely trust that we have now done with the endless, tedious, 
useless recriminations, and attacks, and explanations, and 
counter-charges about the many attempts at Reform Bills that 
have been made in past years. That the AberDEEN Ministry 
proposed this, and the Russett Ministry that, and that Lord 
Dersy must be held to be committed in this way, and that 
Mr. GLapstone is committed ‘in another way, are all points 
or assertions utterly futile now. Let the dead past bury 
its dead; and if the past of Lord Russexu’s numerous Reform 
failures is not dead, what past is dead? These references, for 
hostile purposes, to old Bills are insufferably wearisome and 
absolutely inconclusive. What difference can it possibly make 
whether the lodger franchise was or was not a part of some 
abortive measure? All that signifies is that the House should 
now decide as well as it can how lodgers shall be identified as 
continuous residents, and over what area this franchise shall 
extend. Then, again, we have surely had enough of the calcu- 
lations of the numbers that under every possible hypothesis 
will be enfranchised. ‘These big numbers give no idea, and 
are absolutely unprovable. A statistician in the House gets 
up and says that he starts with a million or half a millidn 
of possible, imaginary, and hypothetical voters, and knocks 
off a couple of hundred thousand for one reason, and a 
couple of hundred thousand for another; and then another 
statistician gets up and denies the first statistician’s right 
to have a hypothetical million, or to cut it about and 
chop slices off it as if it were a plum-cake. Neither orator 
produces any effect or impression. We can understand that 
a migratory man, or a man who finds a payment of a penny a 
month beyond his means, is a queer sort of person to have a 
vote, That is something salient, incisive, distinct. But of 
non-migratory men with pence at their occasional command, a 
few thousands more or less can make no material difference. 
We are neither frightened if the few thousands are added, nor 
relieved if they are subtracted. And lastly, we hope that we 
have got to the end of attempts to construe every change in the 
Bill into a crowning mercy and great victory over the Ministry. 
Surely the meek may be permitted to inherit the earth for 
three or four months more. This is all the Ministry ask, and 
it is meek enough in all conscience. “ Keep us in till we have 
“ passed the Bill—your Bill, not our Bill, remember—and 
“ then turn us out.” This is what Mr. Disracvi and his col- 
leagues beg for, and it is a humble and moderate request. 
They have given up all their views, wishes, and what they 
used to call principles, and it is not much to ask in return 
that, during the early months of summer, they may be treated 
in a kind and friendly way. 


NAPOLEON II. AND COUNT BISMARK. 


| ie is impossible to avoid the conviction that France has 
got her eye upon Prussia. No two nations in Europe are 
more antipathetic. The sudden rise of the Prussian Kingdom 
to one of the first military and diplomatic positions in Europe 
is distasteful to every Frenchman, from the Forr1en Minister 
to M. Tuers and to M. JuLes Favre. Ominous words 
have been pronounced during the famous debates that 
have recently ended in the French Chamber. Liberal 
politicians, who ought upon theory to have advocated the 
cause of peace abroad and liberty at home, seem to have for- 
gotten the former part of their programme altogether. One 
speaker tells France that the rise of Prussia may neces- 
sitate a return to the principles of the French Revolution. 
Another warns her that she must arm and bide her time; and 
these pregnant pieces of advice come from Liberal coun- 
sellors. For the first time since the year of Orsrni’s con- 
spiracy, the French people seem disposed to think that their 
Government is in danger of preferring tranquillity to honour. 
The discussion in the Chamber was strong enough in all con- 
science to satisfy the most turbulent member of the Opposition. 
All the possible discourtesies of the season were exchanged 
between M. Rovner and the Opposition; but had the full 
extent of the changes in Germany been known then, us they are 
known now, the sittings of that body would have been still 
more tumultuous. Hardly had the debate been closed when 


the news arrived of a further defensive and offensive alli- 
ance concluded between the Cabinets of Munich and of Berlin. 
M. Rovner can no longer, this week, rely upon the broken 
reed which served him fora prop two weeks ago. ‘Three 
days had not elapsed from the time that le dwelt publicly 
upon the coming future friendship between the French nation 


and the German populations south of the Maine, when his 
audience learnt one morning at their breakfast-tables that the 
Southern Powers had joined themselves by a formal treaty to 
the Confederation of the North. This catastrophe—for from 
the French point of view the event is nothing short of a 
catastrophe—is a proof either of the disingenuousness or of the 
political blindness of the Ministerial orator. Lither M. 
Rovner knew of the thunderbolt that was coming, or he did 
not. If he did, he was guilty, in his speech, of a yross fraud 
upon the Chamber. If he did not, he deserves to be set down 
as the merest dupe and novice. It is scarcely credible that 
the complete consolidation of Germany should have taken the 
Emperor by surprise. ‘ For many months every capable 
European politician has seen that such a termination was 
inevitable. From the moment that Austria was driven out of 
Germany it was, as we have from the first pointed out, a 
mere question of time. Count Bismark may lay claim to 
the merit of having effected the junction with statesmanlike 
despatch, but he has only achieved in a year what a few 
years sooner or later must have accomplished. To the 
French people at large the new German alliance will be 
the last drop in the cup of bitterness which they have been 
compelled, in despite of themselves, to drain. It almost seems 
as if a Nemesis had overtaken the French Emperor. It has 
been part of the indictment preferred, both by himself and by 
his followers, against old French Governments, that they had 
reduced France to acondition of impotency and isolation upon 
the Continent. M. Turers has had the delicious satisfaction, 
in his old age, of retaliating upon the Imperial maligner of 
former régimes. Once again, after fifteen years of Im- 
perialism, France is left stranded as she has not been 
stranded since 1815, and the fate that has befallen her 
has been undoubtedly due to her own policy. We are 
far from desirous to point a finger of scorn at the Imperial 
Government on account of what has happened. Such a line 
of criticism would be both ungenerous and unjust. Under 
her present sovereign, France has done a great deal for 
Europe, even if, from a purely selfish and local point of view, 
her policy may seem to have been suicidal. She has set the 
ball rolling which has ended in a readjustment of the balance 
of European power far more favourable to civilization than the 
effete and despicable arrangement to which the Sovereigns 
of Europe lent themselves after defeating the First Emperor. 
The real fault of Napotron III. is that he is unwilling now to 
acquiesce frankly in a state of affairs to which he himself has 
indirectly contributed in no mean degree. He stands before 
the world in the character of a man who repents, when it is 
all over, of a gratuitous act of generosity. By so doing he 
reflects, not merely on the purity of his past motives, but 
on his own genius for prescience. Every step he now takes 
to recover lost ground amounts to a virtual acknowledgment 
that he has been outwitted. The cynical animadversions of 
M. Turers are thus justified, not so much by the Emperor's 
diplomatic failure, if failure it be, as by his evident dissatis- 
faction and uneasiness. Between the two horns of the dilemma 
it is impossible for him to escape. If all this was foreseen, 
why is the French Government uneasy? If it was not ioreseen, 
the French Government has been hopelessly misled. 


At a crisis so delicate and so perilous, the question of 
Luxemburg is a spark which may, at the option either of 
the French or of the Prussians, be fanned any hour into 
a flame. Count Bismark, within the last few days, has osten- 
tatiously reserved to himself the right of putting forward 
Prussian claims to that important military position. A casual 
interpellation addressed to him in the new German Parlia- 
ment had afforded the Prussian Premier an opportunity of 
discussing the subject in a tone which is significant, if not 
menacing. He told the Parliament that the fate of Luxem- 
burg remained “ still undecided.” “ We have neither 
“ demanded,” said Count Bismark, “ that Luxemburg or Lim- 
“burg should be reserved for Germany, nor have we 
“ yesigned the right of claiming them.” When we consider 
the rumours of a cession of Luxemburg to France that 
are running riot among the French and German papers, 
such an announcement is startling and suggestive. In the 
present state of France it is almost necessary that Napo- 
Leon III. should do something to pacify his alarmed and 
jealous subjects. No fresh concessions to Prussia can possibly 
be made, and the more a French appropriation of Luxemburg 
is spoken of, the more essential will it become that such an 
appropriation should be carried through. Whenever France is 
discontented the peace of the Continent is in danger, and 
there can be no doubt that the coming French Exhibition 1s 
the one frail hope on which the advocates of peace can build. 
Both Count Bismark and the Emperor are indubitably counting, 
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the cost of a conflict. Neither has gone so far as to clap his 
hand upon his sword, but there is between the two an antago- 
ism of interest, and also of policy, which, if fortune wills it, 
may énd in a rupture. Nothing is more alarming than the 
hypocritical courtesies which the official journals of the rival 
Governments are making it their business to interchange. 
We learn that the Prussian Kine, on the celebration 
of his birthday, took especial pains to reassure M. Benr- 
pettt of his personal feelings of warm friendship for 
M. Benevetti’s master. Such an event as this has not 
happened in Berlin within the memory of the present gene- 
ration. It has usually been the task of Berlin monarchs to 
court, and not to be courted by, the Paris Cabinet. Hitherto 
Napoteon III. at any rate has been in the habit of distributing, 
and not of receiving, such patronizing professions of amity. 
We can imagine that when the Cabinet of the Tuileries 
received the intelligence of the Prussian monarch’s clumsy 
familiarities, it experienced a sensation perfectly novel, and 
not altogether delightful. The great difficulty in the way of 
Napo.eon III. is the intimacy supposed to subsist between 
St. Petersburg and Berlin. If it is true that the Eastern 
question has been temporarily arranged, it is evident that 
France has made a superhuman effort to purchase the 
friendship, or at any rate the neutrality, of Russia. A 
Franco-Austrian alliance would seem to be a necessary 
preliminary of any political action in Europe on the part of 
the Cabinet of the Tuileries. While the Greek and Turkish 
questions are unsettled, such an alliance can scarcely be con- 
summated without considerable risk. The interests of Austria 
and Russia in the East are divergent; and Prussia is as natu- 
rally fitted to be the ally of Russia as Austria is to be her 
antagonist. If English assistance cannot be depended upon for 
a second Crimean war, the only way by which France can cope 
with the danger of a Prusso-Russian coalition is by adjourning 
the Eastern question altogether ; and we may rest assured that if 
this can be done, French statesmen will strain every nerve to do 
it. Yet even if the Turks, by timely concessions to the Chris- 
tians and to the protectors of the Christians in Turkey, stave 
off an Eastern crisis, there remains the grave doubt whether 
Russia would ever allow Prussia to be attacked upon the 
Rhine. We cannot see why Russia should care to permit it, 
and it is most doubtful whether she ever will. She has nothing 
to gain by an anti-Prussian policy, but everything to lose. 
The interests of Russia and of Germany in no way clash. 
Ever since the Polish agitation, Count Bismark has evidently 
been in confidential communication with the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg; and anybody who carefully peruses the 
diplomatic correspondence that took place both at the 
time of the Polish and the Danish questions must, we 
think, be convinced that Count Bismark from the first has 
been playing for Russian support. At the critical moment 
his influence broke up the growing coalition between the 
Western Powers in favour of the Poles, and his Polish policy 
ever since has been consistently acceptable to the Czar. To 
make Germany, Count Bismark has sacrificed Poland. France 
chose the opposite line. For the sake of Poland, Naroreon III. 
lost Russia. If the consolidation of Germany and the re- 
constitution of a vanished Utopia in Poland are placed in 
opposite balances and weighed against cach other, we cannot 
doubt on which side the interests of the world will be found. 
Still, when all is said, NapoLeon III. has this advantage over 
Bismark, that he has shown more cosmopolitan sympathies 
than Count Bismark is capable perhaps of understanding. 
The Prussian Premier is a man of great genius, but he is at best 
a selfish sort of Prussian statesman. We think Napoteon IIL, 
with all the faults and political crimes he may have com- 
mitted, is more than a mere Frenchman. This will be his 
title to the favourable judgment of posterity. It is unworthy 
of a man who lays claim to Jarge and just views of what is 
good for civilization to give way at a pinch, and to re-enter 
on the narrow path of national jealousies and antipathies. It 
is to be hoped that the French Emperor will pause before 
yielding to the present morbid temper that has taken pos- 
session of French Deputies, but there is some danger of his 
pursuing a less noble and, in the long run, a more suicidal 
course. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


Me* MILL himself can hardly be surprised at finding that 
his proposal for giving votes to women is generally 
treated asa joke. A novelty which is absolutely certain to be 
rejected is in itself little adapted to command popular respect ; 
nor can grave politicians be expected to devote more than 
cursory attention to a scheme which, at least in the present 


generation, will raise no practical issue. If, indeed, an innova- 
tion is desirable, the discussion of the change must commence 
at some definite time. It isa commonplace that almost all great 
causes have at first been opposed by a majority, and perhaps 
a paradox is not absolutely condemned by the circumstance 
that only a single member can be found to propose or to 
support it. Mr. Mixx has, in exotic phrase, “ the courage of 
“ his opinions,” including several opinions besides the dogma 
of indiscriminate suffrage. His authority, though consider-. 
able, is not of itself sufficient to inspire confidence in the 
practical wisdom of his suggestions; but it must be admitted 
that, when Mr. Mitt makes a legislative proposal, something 
may probably be said in its defence. The extension of the 
franchise to women is not absolutely unprecedented, for female 
householders possess parochial votes, and are even competent 
to hold parochial offices, and in one or two modern States and 
colonies women have been admitted to the political franchise. 
In Victoria the great emancipation is said to have been ac- 
complished by the accident of an ill-drawn statute ; but it is 
asserted that no mischievous consequences have followed from 
the casual liberality of the Legislature. A remote American 
State or Territory has more deliberately adopted the principle 
of abolishing what can be abolished of sexual distinction. 
Older communities, however, have hitherto thought it expe- 
dient to abide by ancient prejudice or judgment. A vote ina 
vestry is an intermediate form of franchise, between a political 
privilege and a right to representation as a shareholder in a 
joint-stock Company. The plural vote, which is almost uni- 
versally repudiated for Parliamentary purposes, meets with 
ready toleration in parochial government, because the business 
of vestries is almost exclusively confined to adjusting the 
amount of local taxation. Colonial legislation is not generally 
concerned with questions of the highest importance, nor is the 
suffrage jealously valued when it has already been granted to 
the unconvicted male adult population. Outlying American 
States often try odd experiments in legislation, as if for the 
purpose of varying the prosaic monotony of their little 
domestic politics. Many years ago a Committee of the 
Legislature of Iowa recommended the abolition of all laws 
for the recovery of debts, on the singular ground that the 
creditor would profit by the conversion of his claim into a debt 
of honour; and the Legislature of Kansas liberally offers an 
infant State as a cheap subject for the experiment of feminine 
suffrage. ARIsTOTLE’s little Republicsscattered along the shores 
of the Mediterranean sometimes indulged in similar constitu- 
tional eccentricities. Butin England the power of electing the 
governing body of the Empire is still regarded as a grave 
political function, and the anxious uncertainty which attends 
the slow progress of Reform Bills would be utterly incon- 
sistent with the enfranchisement of women in imitation of 
an Australian blunder or of an American joke. Mr. Mit’s 
complaint, that suffrage confined to men.cannot properly be 
termed universal, will produce little impression. Verbal 
arguments are not worth much in politics, and the use of 
the phrase illustrates the general belief or assumption that 
the claim of women to exercise political rights is not even 
worthy of consideration. It may be added that the adoption 
of Mr. Mixu’s scheme would but imperfectly correct the 
literal inaccuracy of the popular language. No abstract 
reason can be given for fixing the limit of political maturity 
at the age of twenty-one. A man of twenty is very often 
superior to another man of twenty-one, and an educated 
boy of eighteen would make a far better elector than an 
illiterate navvy of thirty. The militiamen whom Mr. Wat- 
POLE once proposed to enfranchise by an exceptional pro- 
vision were almost all under age, and flesh and blood and 
Christianity are commonly in the highest vigour of organiza- 
tion at a time at which they are still harshly excluded from 
the poll. The step from a man to a woman is wider than the 
step from a young man toa boy. If there is any charm in 
universal suilrage, it ought not to be artificially restricted to 
an age which is long past childhood. 


The practical effect of Mr. Mitt’s change in the working of 
the Reform Bill would not be extensive or alarming. Com- 
paratively few women are occupying householders, and the 
not inconsiderable portion of the sex which is married would 
remain subject to political disability. Not only all wives, but 
all young women living with their families, would be excluded 
from the benefit of the proposed emancipation. Widows and 
single women living on their own resources or by their own 
exertions would not create a revolutionary change in the cha- 
racter of the constituency. Among the upper classes the new 
element would be conservative, enthusiastic, or ecclesiastic, and 
on suitable occasions gracefully intolerant. Small dressmakers 
and landladies would probably exhibit the same tendencies 
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under different conditions. Dissent and orthodoxy would 
both become more combative as far as the electresses could 
influence public affairs; but on the whole it is probable that 
the Establishment would have the balance of advantage in its 
favour, because unmarried women increase in number with 
every upward step in the social scale. It is not impossible 
that the change might exercise a beneficial influence through 
the increased attention which would be paid to the personal 
character of candidates. Respectable women would seldom 
be tempted to vote for professed reprobates; but, on the other 
hand, they would insist on absolute freedom from suspicion of 
dangerous heresies. The spirited passage in one of Mr. MiLL’s 
writings which was urged ineffectually against his claim to 
the representation of Westminster would have excluded him 
from any chance of election by the most liberal female con- 
stituency. The quasi-Mahometan doctrine that the opinions 
of men would be unseemly if they were entertained by 
women is, as Mr. Mitt knows, universal in Catholic coun- 
tries, and widely prevalent throughout the Continent. English- 
men have not consciously adopted a mode of thinking which 
is intrinsically immoral and absurd, but they are compelled 
to acquiesce in a certain one-sided intensity with which their 
own opinions are cherished by their wives and daughters. 


As Mr. Mit advocates an extension of the masculine suffrage 
far beyond the limits which have hitherto been proposed by any 
political party, he probably wishes to admit female voters at 
present rather for the sake of establishing a principle than on 
account of the immediate effect of the change. The argu- 
ments which he has frequently urged in support of his 
favourite scheme apply to women of all conditions, as well as 
to those who would be enfranchised as ratepayers. If the 
wives and daughters of electors were admitted to exercise the 
suffrage, husbands and fathers would possess dual or plural 
votes according to the number of the female members of the 
family. Public and private opinion would condemn any 
political mutiny against the head of the house; and in some 
ranks of society the property of the master in the votes of 
his household would, if necessary, be asserted by the most 
vigorous methods. Few persons can speak from personal 
knowledge of the modes of thought which prevail among 
women in any class except their own; but there is no 
reason to believe that, in the families of artisans or small 
tradesmen, female minds are devoted to subjects which 
wholly fail to interest ladies of higher station. Whether it is 
a cause for praise or for blame, it is certain that not one well- 
educated woman in a hundred desires or attempts to form an 
independent judgment on political questions. Men who are 
in earnest would justly resent the opposition of their nearest 
connexions if it were not founded on strong conviction, and it 
may be doubted whether exceptional cases of political enthu- 
siasm onthe part of wives and daughters would be more 
conducive to domestic harmony. ‘The introduction into the 
political system of an element which is essentially non-poli- 
tical could scarcely produce any useful result. 


The Northern Americans propose to give the franchise to 
the Southern negroes, in pursuance of their favourite theory 
that the ballot is the only security for the weak against op- 
pression by the strong. Fitness for electoral functions is deli- 
berately left out of consideration, nor is the neglect of political 
aptitude inconsistent with the national theory of universal 
suffrage. But the electoral system of England is founded on 
altogether different principles. It is supposed to be the object of 
political institutions to express the opinions and forces of society, 
and to select the persons who are most capable of administer- 
ing public affairs. Independence has always been thought a 
desirable quality in a voter, and women are seldom inde- 
pendent. At the same time, they are not liberated slaves in 
need of protection from tyranny; nor, if they were, could 
they protect themselves by their votes. In matters of busi- 
ness, women invariably act under the advice of some male 
friend or relation, and they would pursue the same course 
if they were required to choose between two rival candidates. 
lt must be left to the philosophers who publish their systems 
in novels to explain the natural subordination of the weaker 
sex; and it is remarkable that the irresistible charm of 
tyranny practised by men over women is most zealously 
expounded by female writers of fiction. The sentimental 
portion of the controversy could not be conveniently treated 
on the present occasion, though it is perhaps not unimportant. 
If women could be polled, they would probably reject Mr. 
Mitu’s offer by a considerable majority; and even if they 
were tempted to accept the boon, their approval would not 
be conclusive on the merits of the scheme. 


ITALY. 
apa proceedings of the new Italian Parliament will be 


watched with interest by friends and enemies, and by 
political students. The question whether modern Constitu- 
tions can live and grow has, after many experiments, never 
yet been satisfactorily answered. The French Chambers 
were brilliant in ability and respectable in performance, but 
they perished within little more than thirty years from the 
promulgation of the Charter; and, except among their own 
members, they have left no national regret behind them, 
With the exception of the English House of Commons, the 
Chamber of Deputies has been the only representative body 
which has shared Jargely in the government of a great country. 
In the days of Louis PHILipPE 200,000 electors returned a 
Chamber which controlled the Ministers of the Crown. Under 
Napo eon III. 7,000,000 voters are allowed, through their 
members, an occasional right of interpellation. ‘The French 
people seem to prefer the present system, and they have an 
absolute right to select their own institutions. In Germany, 
which may perhaps hereafter produce a more vigorous 
specimen of representative government, a single statesman 
has earned and attained a provisional dictatorship. Fo 
years ago democratic enthusiasts fancied that freedom had 
taken refuge in the unexpected asylum which was opened 
by Spain, and Piedmontese agitators thought that they were 
serving the cause of Italy by proclaiming the Spanish Consti- 
tution at Turin. Some years later, a Parliamentary system 
was established in Spain at the cost of a civil war, and the 
Peninsula found itself permanently relieved from foreign 
interference; but representative institutions appear not to 
suit the Spanish character, and the worst peculiarities of the 
old monarchy have gradually cropped up to the surface, while 
the loyal submission of former times is replaced by ac- 
quiescence in the rudest form of military despotism. Another 
and a more cultivated Southern race is now coming forward 
to exhibit or to test its political capacity in the face of 
Europe. The boast that Italy would do her work for herself 
has not been literally realized in the successive annexations 
which have almost completed the national territory; put 
Italian diplomacy has been far-sighted, consistent, and suc- 
cessful, and a happy change of alliance has done something 
to restore the independence which had been compromised by 
the acceptance of great services. In conducting internal 
administration Italy must act wholly for herself. No foreign 
benefactor will re-establish the finances or restore order in the 
half-civilized South; and powerful protectors would see with 
complacency the failure of Parliamentary government to 
secure prosperity and order. In the struggle for independence 
the Italian people and their representatives have displayed 
great political aptitude. The Government of the Kine has 
neither been vexatiously thwarted nor inopportunely urged 
forward, but similar conformity on domestic questions is 
neither probable nor uniformly desirable. The new Cham- 
ber contains a sufficient majority of moderate Liberals, 
but the strength of the Ministry is still uncertain. The 
Kiye’s Speech contained a few appropriate commonplaces 
about financial economy and internal improvement. ‘There 
was no express mention of the Bill on Church property which 
was the immediate cause of the dissolution, nor has Baron 
Ricasott yet announced whether he intends to revive his 
proposal. His colleagues command little confidence, and it is 
perhaps fortunate that Signor Rattazzi has refused to join the 
Government. During a scarcity of statesmen there is much 
convenience in the certainty that a competent successor may, 
in case of need, be found. In the meantime, Ratrazzi may 
serve his country as effectually by managing the Opposition 
as in subordinate office. The responsibilities of contingent 
power are the best security against factious and impracticable 
proposals. 

Kicasoxi’s theory of a free Church in a free State has 
been almost universally rejected by his countrymen. He 
has sometimes appealed to the example of the United States 
of America, where there is neither a traditionally dominant 
sect nor a chronic antagonism between the clergy and the 
educated laity. The great mass of Italian politicians in- 
stinctively know that they live, not in the Commonwealth 
of or of but in Gregorii. The State 
may give absolute liberty to the Church, but the Church has 
not the smallest intention of ceasing to meddle with the State. 
Disaftected priests will continue to excite the peasantry against 
the conscription, against secular education, and, with certainty 
of success, against inevitable taxation. Many indeed of the 
parochial clergy are patriotic in their feelings, and reasonably 
liberal in their opinions; but the majority, either collectively or 
under the pressure of the Bishops and ot the Koman Court, still 
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favour reaction. The members of a powerful corporation are 
likely to be less unmanageable as recognised public function- 
aries than as external annuitants with no relation to the 
Government except the right to their stipends. The American 
precedent is scarcely applicable to the exclusive holders of 
a national endowment. The extravagant menaces which are 
addressed to the clergy by the followers of GariBaLp1 involve 
an admission of the social and political position of the Church ; 
but American clamour never degenerates into a cry of ‘‘Death to 
the “ priests.” One of the most conclusive reasons against Rica- 
SOLI’s project consists in its tendency to confirm the despotism 
of the Bishops, by withdrawing the clergy from legal supervi- 
sion and protection. Napo.eon, with all his hatred of liberty, 
would scarcely have sanctioned the Concordat if he had ob- 
served how entirely the inferior priesthood were subjected to 
the dominion of prelates, who in turn receive their orders 
from the Port. Few French incumbents have a freehold in 
their livings, and the remainder are liable to be removed at 
the caprice of their diocesans to the poorest and most labo- 
rious cures. They consequently conform implicitly to the 
directions of their superiors, and the result is that the 
overwhelming majority of the clergy have adopted the ex- 
treme doctrines of the Ultramontane party. The same result 
would be produced in Italy by the contrivance of a free or 
irresponsible Church within a State which refused-to take 
notice of ecclesiastical rights. If, on the other hand, the 
Civil Courts interfered with the decisions of the Bishops, 
the clamours against a Pirate who could not even produce 
his commission from Casar would be louder than at present. 
On the whole, the popular instinct has probably in this 
instance been sounder than Ricasoxi’s deliberate judgment. 
Legislation must deal with social institutions as they exist, 
and must control, as best it may, irregular forces within its 
sphere of operation. If Rarrazzi is required to deal with the 
Church question he will probably attempt some entirely new 
experiment. There is no serious difference of opinion as to 
the secularization of a part of the Church property. The 
same operation has been performed in every other Continental 
country, notwithstanding the consistent protests of Rome. In 
Italy, as elsewhere, the State wants money, and the vast 
property which is held in mortmain presents a convenient 
resource. Much might be said against confiscation, but it 
will be said in vain. The Spaniards, who are incomparably 
more devout than the Italians, have found the subdivision of 
the Church lands perfectly compatible with their conscientious 
scruples. In the middle classes of Italian society there is a 
strong dislike to clerical influence, if not to Romish doctrine. 
‘Only enthusiastic foreigners expect that Protestantism will 
take root in the uncongenial soil of Italy; nor is an open 
schism which would split the nation in two politically 
desirable ; but the discussions on Church property will be 
largely affected by the general dislike of Rome and of its 
system. 


The Parliament has given no indication of opinion on 
general politics. The extreme section is weak in numbers, 
and within the walls of the House it, will not derive increased 
strength from the presence of GaRiBaLDI; yet the element of 
Italian character which he represents ought neither to be 
neglected nor repressed. The strange enthusiasm which has 
attended him in his recent journey is not called forth by ex- 
traordinary wisdom, for the popular leader has never spoken 
except for the purpose of uttering vague fanatical nonsense. 
whom lately praised, in the absurdest 
of letters, as “an immense man,” would have been unable 
to discern the faintest element of worth or greatness in his hasty 
disciple; but Garipatp1, who probably fancies that VouTaire 
was a French Mazzin1 or Kossuru, possesses qualities of 
which his supposed master never suspected the existence. 
Although he is no orator, he communicates to multitudes 
that curious sympathy which formssthe force of popular 
leaders; and he always directs the enthusiasm which 
he creates to public and unselfish ends. No man 
in Italy is less competent to organize a constitutional 
Government ; _but from Venice to Palermo the dullest 
peasant associates the name of GariBALDI with mys- 
terious hopes and duties which are utterly repugnant to 
priestly or Bourbonist reaction. The discovery that what is 
secular may also be sacred is, in Italy, a revelation, and the pro- 
phet who has taught the novel truth to the people will not be 
slighted by thoughtful statesmen. Garipatpi will scarcely 
persuade the Italian Ministers either to confiscate the whole 
property of the Church, or to engage in crusades for the ex- 
pulsion of the Turks from Europe ; yet, if they are wise, they 
will remember the forces of which he can dispose, as well as the 
services which he has performed. When he is not surrounded 


by applauding crowds he has sufficient modesty to understand 
that there are cooler and more practical heads than his own. 
To the accomplishment of any great political scheme which 
he could understand and approve, he would contribute invalu- 
able aid by his unbounded popularity. 


THE DEBATE ON THE SECOND READING. 


—— was much that may be fairly called dramatic or 
romantic in the manner in which the Government played 
their part in the debate on the second reading. They treated 
Reform very much as a three-volume novelist treats his hero 
and heroine. It is his art, as every one knows, to start a love 
affair which in the first volume looks absolutely hopeless. 
The hero has no chance; the stern parents of the heroine 
are as hard as the nether millstone. They treat the young 
man like the dust of the earth, and make him feel ready to 
cut his throat. In the second volume, things get better. 
The obstacles look as insurmountable as ever, but it is 
felt that there is to be a way in which they may be sur- 
mounted. The opponents of the young gentleman condescend 
to argue and explain, and even to joke with him in a solemn 
way. In the third volume, he is evidently going to win; a 
rich uncle arrives and blesses the young couple, and they are 
as happy as they could wish to be. So, at the opening of the 
debate, Mr. Harpy represented the views of the Government. 
He was against all concession. He would not endure 
Reform such as Liberals understand it; he even sup- 
ported the dual vote, and said he should like to have 
its merits properly explained and defended. All the 
points in the Bill were vital; all its clauses good; all 
its little checks and counter-checks absolutely indispens- 
able to the English Constitution and the Conservative 
party. But the debate went on, and the Government began 
to let it be supposed that they were not quite so obdurate 
as they seemed. The Soricitor-GENERAL was instructed to 
cheer Reformers a little. He comforted his hearers by telling 
them that they were following more or less in the steps of 
Henry VI., and he pointed out that, even if the dual vote 
were insisted on, those who did not share its advantages 
would at least have half a vote, and half a loaf is 
surely better than no bread. And, further, he reminded 
the House that much might be done in Committee, 
and that it was absurd to suppose that, if Parliament did but 
know what it wanted, it could not frame clauses to express its 
intentions. At last Mr. DisraEvi rose and explained what the 
Government really meant. The obstacles were only sham 
obstacles. No hindrance was really meant to be placed in the 
way of Liberals having any Reform Bill they fancied. They 
need not have the dual vote or voting papers; they might 
have a lodger franchise, or a different scheme of redistribution, 
ora lower county franchise, at their pleasure. If this was their 
notion of happiness, they might be as Pappy as they liked. 
At the same time it is not to be —— at the Opposition 
had spoken and fought in vain. . GLapsTone handled his 
case, as we think, very badly, and Sir RounpDELL PaLmer spoke 
as if he was holding a brief against Government; but still, if 
the Liberals had not insisted so strongly on having what they 
wanted, they would probably have got much less than they 
have got. Mr. Disrazti could not have taken the position 
which he did take unless he had made his friends feel that 
he had no choice. Everything ended as it should have 
ended, but the end might have been different and worse, 

The minor members of the Liberal party who urged that it 
was much better to go into Committee than to reject the Bili 
and postpone the question to another Session, rendered a very 
useful service. Mr. Roesuck set the example, and took occa- 
sion to explain at the same time that he personally finds that 
the older he gets the wiser he gets. This must be satisfactory 
to him and his constituents, but it scarcely requires any very 
mature political wisdom to see that a Reform Bill ought to be 

, if possible, this Session, The objection that Reform 
should be in the hands of its friends, and not of its enemies, 
which seems to weigh so strongly with Mr. Bricut, has 
no great force when it is examined. When it is first 
stated, the proposition seems fair and simple enough; but 
it sounds equally well to say that it is highly expedient that a 
Reform Bill should be passed without any practical oppo- 
sition. It must be remembered that it is not alone the Con- 
servative Government that gives way. By ceasing to oppose 
Reform, it quenches the opposition to Reform which age 
prevails in no inconsiderable portion of the Liberal party. 
the Conservatives were not in office, they would present a 
compact body of adversaries to Reform, and on a thousand 
points of detail the Liberals who dislike Reform could 
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JOuNSTONE represented the other. 
that his party was going to commit political suicide; Mr. 
Butter Jounstone expressed his conviction that the Cavaliers 
are now going to be finally extinguished, which was a 
glorified way of saying that the country gentlemen would 
command fewer seats. Accordingly, he stated that his view 
of a proper Reform Bill was a Bill carving out the consti- 
tuencies so as to suit the country gentlemen. Neither 
speaker produced any effect. Mr. Disrazti wiped out 
their opposition in a moment by conceding all that, if 
conceded, will lead, as it is said, to the political 
suicide of the Conservatives and to the final extinction of the 
Cavaliers. Mr. Harvey alone represented the interests of the 
tireatened boroughs. He pleaded hard for Thetford. It was, 
he urged, a borough grossly misrepresented. It was a most 
respectable place; it turned out a very considerable amount 
of artificial manure; its contiguous districts were inhabited, 
not by an ignorant peasantry, but by unimpeachable hares 
and rabbits. The House laughed, and the opposition of the 
threatened boroughs was silenced. Why was it that old- 
fashioned Conservatives and new-fashioned Conservatives, 
and the representatives of artificial-manure makers and 
four-footed game, could do nothing? Simply because Re- 
form is in the hands, not of its friends, but of its enemies. 
These small interests, which would have thriven under 
the shelter of a Conservative Opposition, were paraiysed 
by the action of a Conservative Government. But there 
are many men, and Mr. Guiapstone and Mr. Bricut are 
among them, who are not satisfied with getting what they 
want; they must have it come to them in the exact manner 
which is most agreeable to them. They would like a 
slashing Reform Bill carried by a burst of popular fury over 


the heads of the reluctant, defeated, disgraced Conservatives ; _ 
and it seems tame to them that they are getting a Reform | 


Bill which really goes further than they wish, because their 
enemies are playing pleasantly and quietly into their hands. 


It must not, however, be supposed that the difficulties 
attending a Reform Bill are all over. The House will go 
into Committee, and the Government will do in Committee 
what the House wishes. But the debate of this week showed 
clearly enough how very great are the difficulties of deciding 
what is to be done. The discussion on the position of com- 
pound householders which occupied so large a portion of the 
debate proved one thing, if it proved nothing else; it 
proved how very hard it is to limit household suffrage 
except by fixing a figure, and saying that above the line 
men shall have votes, and below it they shall not have votes. 
Nothing was said by the Ministerial speakers which tended to 
remove the two chief objections to the main borough 
franchise which they have proposed. These objections are 
that the compound householder will think himself under an 
unfair disadvantage if he can only vote by personally paying 
the whole rate, and that the Bill will work in an entirely 
different way in different places. These are most serious 
objections. It is quite true that if the compound house- 
holder chooses to pay his own rates he ought to pay 
the full amount, and not have the advantage of a composition 
representing partly the trouble and expense of collection 
spared to the parish by the landlord, and partly the payment 
of the rates of unoccupied houses. It is equally true that, if 
the tenant chooses to pay his rates, he ought only to recover 
from the landlord, it he is to recover anything, what the 
landlord would have paid. The difference ought to fall on 
the tenant. But practically the householder will feel that it 
costs him so many shillings a year to vote. If he does not go 
on the register he need not pay these shillings; it will 
cost him so much to vote; and he will not vote, in nine cases 
out of ten, unless some one persuades him to vote by finding 
the money for him. And the money he thus pays does not 
benefit any one; there is no one but the parish whom it could 
benefit, and the parish gains more by looking to the landlord. 
He pays four or five shillings of money, which no one waits or 
can profit by, in order that he may show he is worthy to aid 
in choosing a member of Parliament. There is no chance 
whatever that this could last, and the effect of passing the 
Biil as it stands must be to establish a household suffrage pure 
and simple, directly the compound householders have had 
time to find out where the shoe pinches. And they will be 
driven to call for a change the more quickly and vehemently 


rangement. There certainly would be a diversity of a 

astonishing kind. In many large boroughs there would be 
an addition to the constituency of three or four hundred 
_per cent., in other large boroughs there would only be an 
addition to the constituency of one or two per cent. This 
would be the practical effect of the Bill, and it is a practical 
| effect that no one can possibly say is a good one. But if the 
_ Government plan is not adopted, then there seems nothing to 
| do but to fix on a figure of rating which shall confer the 
franchise. It may be added that the voter shall pay his 
own rates, but a figure must be selected, and this selection of 
a figure brings us round to the old mazes of arithmetical con- 
troversy. The difficulty is a serious one, and no willingness 
of the Government to meet the wishes of the House can sur- 
mount it. A choice must be made between two apparent 
evils, and all that can be done is, after calm and full dis- 
cussion, to choose that evil which appears to be the least. 


HUNGARY. 


te issuing an address to a country which once entrusted 
him with supreme power, the former Dictator of Hungary 
must have been impressed by complex emotions of satisfaction 
and regret. Unless some fresh reaction should occur, Kossutu’s 
political career has closed. His energy forwarded, while his 
mistakes retarded, the consummation which has at last 
arrived ; but the Hungarian Constitution has been restored by 
methods which he denounced as futile, and under conditions 
which he deprecated as intolerable. In the throng and 
excitement of great historical events the struggle of H 
with Austria in 1848 and 1849 has been practically forgotten, 
although the war was conducted with unsurpassed heroism 
and skill, to the verge of complete success. Vienna was in 
greater danger than Pesth when Paskiewitca brought the 
Russian army into the field; and Giéraey, who has just been 
released from a mitigated confinement, is second in ability 
and achievement to no living soldier. Few instances can be 
quoted of the attaimment of paramount power in a military 
nation, during the height of a vital contest, by a previously 
unknown civilian. By the unequalled force of his eloquence 
Kossutn in a few months acquired the universal con- 
fidence of the Hungarian people, and he was more or less 
willingly accepted by the nobility as the indispensable chiet 
of the insurrection. His honesty and patriotism are un- 
doubted, but brief experience showed his incapacity for the 
post which he had attained. In the only Continental country 
which has preserved in its institutions the true principle of 
freedom, Kossutn had formed his opinions, not by the study 
of the national franchises, but from the wingy declamations of 
French or Polish theorists. If Mr. Disrart1 had been a 
Hungarian, his contrast between popular privilege and demo- 
cratic right would have been less absolutely unmeaning than 
it isin the House of Commons. The Hungarians were fighting 
for hereditary liberties against the lawless usurpation of the 
Crown; but unfortunately their leader, unacquainted with public 
affairs, and knowing history only in a Jacobinical version, 
substituted a false and untenable issue in the place of the great 
cause for which the army had fought and triumphed. The 
statesmen of Hun, paid the Kine all the verbal deference 
which had been accorded to Cuartes I. by their English 
predecessors ; and Europe was beginning to understand that 
the maintenance of ancient laws was not altogether a revo- 
lutionary object. Kossutn’s insane proclamation of a Republic, 
and his deposition of the dynasty of Hapssure, precipitated 
the fall of his country. From that time the best Hungarians 
were divided in sympathy, and the Emperor NicuoLas was 
provided with an excuse fora crusade against undisguised 
rebellion. After the collapse of the struggle, Kossuru adopted 
the sad profession of a cosmopolitan agitator, and he may 
_ be excused for having often shown that inability to learn, 
_or to forget, which generally characterizes political exiles. 
In the address which he has lately published he announces 
| his own determination not to profit by any amnesty, and 
he dwells on the success which has been achieved in 
mingled tones of congratulation and warning. It is not 
to be supposed that he can trust the Austrian dynasty ; 
but the Hungarians, while they are rightly profuse of 
personal loyalty, rely on their Constitution and on them- 
selves to prevent any abuse of their enthusiasm. The 
Pragmatic Sanction, notwithstanding its obsolete and pedantic 
title, furnishes a better assurance for freedom than the 
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Rights of Man. If Kossura imitates by endea- 
vouring to overthrow a national and constitutional Govern- 
ment, he will forfeit the respect which is due to his early 
exploits and to his personal sufferings. 

Hungary, like Italy, has at last attained the invaluable 
opportunity of proving that the efforts of a generation have 
not been wasted. Experience will show whether a nation 
which has known how to liberate itself is capable of orderly 
and intelligent government. There are now no alien and 
irresponsible Ministers to bear the blame of anarchy or of 
financial confusion. The Hungarian Cabinet is controlled 
and virtually appointed by the Diet, and all domestic legis- 
lation is entirely exempt from external interference. In 
addition to the ordinary details of administration, Count 
Anprassy and his colleagues are immediately required to deal 
with two questions of the highest importance. The laws of 1848 
must be modified in accordance with the reasonable demands 
of the Kina; and the dependent or attached provinces must 
be conciliated by judicious concessions. During the war, or 


in the state of confusion which preceded the actual struggle, . 


it was natural, and probably necessary, to curtail the preroga- 
tive by exceptional legislation. The Arcupuke who at the 
outset of the troubles exercised viceregal functions, felt or 
affected sympathy with the patriotic cause; and the Diet 
enacted that nearly all the powers of the Crown should be 
vested in the Palatine during the absence of the Sovereign 
from Hungary. It is impossible that the Emperor, being 
often necessarily non-resident, should consent to an arrange- 
ment which would amount to a periodical abdication; nor 
can it be the interest of the Hungarians to vest extravagant 
powers in any subject. It was always understood, during 
the tedious controversy which has lately closed, that the 
validity of the legislation of 1848 was maintained exclusively 
on constitutional grounds. The Diet would not repudiate 
laws regularly passed and sanctioned by the Crown, on the 
ground that their provisions might have become inexpedient, 
or even mischievous. But the liberal and unqualified recog- 
nition by the Sovereign of all the rights of the nation imposes 
en the Diet the duty of performing fully its own part of the 


More embarrassment will probably arise in adjusting the 
relations between the Kingdom of Hungary and the provinces. 
The Croatians have hitherto refused to send members to the 
Hungarian Diet, on the ground of their own separate relation 
to the reigning Sovereign. If their jealousy were cultivated, 
asin former times, by the Austrian Court, the Hungarians 
might despair of completing the national fabric; but at present 
the Government is using its influence to unite all the pro- 
vinces of Hungary into a single body. H has no 
desire to interfere in the local affairs of Croatia, which will 
retain a provincial Assembly of its own; and it seems to be 
generally expected that the dispute will soon be terminated by 
an amicable settlement. Under the advice of Baron Bevst, 
the Emperor Francis JosepH appears to have made up his mind 
to be contented with a dual or divided monarchy, and to be 
as anxious to produce a separate unity in either of the two 
moieties as he formerly proved himself in his efforts to amal- 
gamate Hungary with the rest of the Empire. The mal- 
contents of Bohemia are beginning to discover the incurable 
weakness which would result from a resolution of the Imperial 
system into the several kingdoms and dukedoms of which 
it is titularly composed. The Czech party is, for the moment, 
less aggressive than it has formerly been ; and it is believed 
that the next Council of the Empire will include ta- 
tives from all the Western portions of the monarchy. It is 
evidently the interest of Hungary to cultivate a political con- 
nexion which is no longer associated with injustice. Recent 
events have discredited secondary States, and Hungary, 
which might two or three centuries ago have been a for- 
midable Power, is not at the present day strong enough to 
stand alone. In pursuance of the policy which he has lately 
adopted, Baron Brust has intimated to the Croatians that 
they are at liberty to sympathize with the Servians in their 
agitation against ‘Turkey; and it is by the aid of Hungary 
and the dependent races that Austria will alone here- 
after be able to exercise an influence in Eastern affairs. On 
the other hand, a close alliance with Austria best secures 
Hungary against the danger of Russian encroachment, and 
can alone give the country a European position. ‘The late 
approximation between the Austrian and Italian Governments 
will be highly agreeable to the Hungarians, especially as the 
decline ot hostile feeling has been exhibited in the reciprocal 
grant of commercial concessions, Peace will be beneficial to 
Hungary, as well as to all other countries; but the nation is 
traditionally warlike, and it will not refuse to assist the King 


in any struggle which may be justified on plausible grounds, 
As long as the Kine retains his popularity he will probably 
be allowed to exercise a discretion in the determination 
of his foreign policy. The Diet will be best employed in 
domestic legislation. An extremely rich country, with @ 
vigorous but scanty population, having few roads and fewer 
railroads, offers unbounded wealth to those who know how to 
develop its resources. Hungary ought, after supporting double 
its present population, to supply half Europe with corn, with 
wine, and with cattle. 


THE OPPOSITION LEADER. 


M:: GLADSTONE progresses, as the popular phrase 
is. It is a result of the peculiar position he has 
chosen that he can give himself no rest. There is something 
of melancholy truth in the old myth that one who has aban- 
doned himself to a malign intelligence—or, to speak with less 
of decorous periphrasis, has sold himself to the devil—is con- 
demned to work, or to find work, for the busy fiend. 
Morning, noon, and night, there is the steady, irrepressible 
resence which always requires the victim to be doing. 
aa deliberation, counsel, thought, choice, are all and for 
ever prohibited luxuries. Charmed into a troublous circle of 
restless energy and activity, the only condition of life is never 
to be quiet or silent. Such is Mr. GLapstone’s present ex- 
istence. He lives only under the sad excitement of fever. 
Saturday, which brings repose to the unstrung nerves and 
wearied brains of all political men during the Session, shines 
no Sabbath-day for the man who has made agitation his 
life. Mr. Guapstone, on Saturday last, formally accepted the 
leadership of the Porter and Hartwett faction by receiving 
them as the accredited representatives of the working-men. 
Merely as a matter of taste and propriety, there is much to 
say against this underhand attempt of Mr. GLapsTONE to 
identify the Liberals, of whom he is the party leader, 
with such a person as Mr. George Porter. Mr. GLapsTong 
must know that it was this Mr. Porrer and his section of 
the Unionist party to whom we owe the first of the London 
Demonstrations—the December ion. Mr. GLapsTonE 
must know that it is Mr. Porrer who defies the law by the 
weekly meetings at Trafalgar Square. He must know that itis 
Mr. Porrer who has proclaimed the duty and necessity of terror- 
izing all London by creating himself and his hordes a standing 
and perpetual “ public nuisance” to the peace and business 
of London; and he must know what threats have been 
uttered and what sedition has been talked by this man and 
his colleagues, calling themselves the London Working Men’s 
Association. Or, if he does not know this, he ought to 
have known it. before he condescended to receive them 
on equal terms as high contracting parties to settle a new 
Constitution for the British Empire. But what we are 
willing to hope is, that Mr. Giapstone did not know, 
though it was his business to know, that the claims put 
forward by Porrer and HartwkLL to represent the 
working-men are altogether denied and derided by the 
working-men themselves. They are considered by the great 
body of artisans as mere busy agitators, who find it gratify- 
ing to their vanity to thrust themselves forward, and to 
afiect a representative character which nobody has dele- 
gated to them. We have more than once had occasion. 
to express our ‘regret at the present aspect of the Trade 
Societies; but it must always be borne in mind that the 
attempt to identify the cause of the Unions with poli- 
tical agitation is diseountenanced by the main and more 
respectable part of the Societies. Mr. Porrer represents, 
or claims to represent, the political party; but such persons 
as Messrs. ALLEN and AppLeGarTH—the secretaries of the 
important trades of the London engineers, carpenters, and 
bricklayers—will have nothing to do with him. At a 
recent conference of the country Union delegates, summoned by 
Porrer at St. Martin’s Hall, the London secretaries declined 
to attend, and this suspicious attitude of the better class of 
Unionists towards the Porter camarilla has been brought 
out by the proceedings before the Trades’ Union Commission 
now sitting. Porrer had the coolness to propose that he— 
we are not sure that it was not he and all his committee— 
should sit in the room with the Royal Commissioners, and watch 
the ings throughout the inquiry. It is almost needlese 
to say that this impudent request was refused. With better 
taste and judgment, Messrs. APPLEGARTH and ALLEN asked that, 
when any particular trade was the subject of inquiry, a re- 
presentative from such trade might be permitted to attend—a 
reasonable suggestion which was at once closed with by the 
Commission. ‘The Commissioners have examined Messrs. 
B2 
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AppLEGARTH and ALLEN as representing the large London 
societies, and have examined Mr. Porrer, not as the Tri- 
bune of Labour in general, but as a member of a local 
Society said to consist of ninety-one members. These lesser 
incidents have driven Porrer and his subordinate HartweELL 
—the two persons whom Mr. Giapstone delights to honour— 
into a state of frenzy congenial perhaps to the great statesman’s 
present frame of mind. And so Mr. Porter, who exhibits him- 
self in the Beehive, makes use of his journal to vilify the trades 
that decline to make him their leader and spokesman. Messrs. 
AppLecartH and ALLEN, in the name of the chief London 
Trade Societies, complain ‘‘ that the Conference at St. Mar- 
“ tin’s Hall was summoned by the manager of the Beehive 
“ [Mr. Porter], which was the greatest enemy of the working- 
“ classes, as it advocated and upheld strikes, and endeavoured 
“to set the masters against men; that the London Working 
“ Men’s Association” [the body which got up the Reform De- 
monstration under the auspices of Porrer and Hartwe.v] 
“ was composed mainly of men who were bitterly opposed to 
“the Unions,” and, more specifically, that HartTwett himself 
“was not a member of any Trade Society.” Whereupon 
the Beehive comes out and salutes the Union authorities 
in general, and Messrs. APPLEGARTH and ALLEN in particular, 
as “ marplots,” “ dodgers,” “ demons of discord,” “ bullies,” 
“ full-bodied and empty-headed,” “stolid,” “obstinate,” 
slanderers,” &c.; and Mr. Secretary, and Mr. 
Grapstone’s confidential adviser, winds up the dispute with 
this elegant conclusion:—“ I distinctly tell the persons 
“‘ T have named that, if at any time in my hearing they repeat 
“ this slander, two of my fingers will very probably come into 
“ close contact with the most prominent feature on their 
“ faces. —R. HartwEL.” 


Now it is a person of this refinement and calm judgment, 
‘this propriety of language and demeanour—a typical example 
is he of the thoughtful, intelligent working-man for whose in- 
terests the whole country is in a flame ?—whom Mr. GLaDsTONE 
thinks proper to take into his confidence, and whose sug- 
gestions as to his duties in Parliament and things in general 
Mr. Giapstone does not think proper to reject. GLADSTONE 
and Hartwett, as Friends in Council, are an ominous 
and sinister conjunction. Probably, on another vacant 
Saturday, the late CuancetLor of the ExcHequer will settle 
the terms on which he is to go into Committee on the 
Reform Bill, so as to make things pleasant with Mr. 
Beates, or perhaps with himself. It seems, 
indeed, that Mr. GLapsTonE is in that mental state which is 
said to characterize the chameleon. He imbibes his colour 
from his last association. Last Saturday Potterized the 
Opposition leader, and on Monday he went down to the 
House fully reflecting the temper he had absorbed from his 
coadjutors of the Beehive. It is no wonder that fellow-feeling 
leads to a common manner. Neither Mr. Potter nor Mr. 
GLapsTonE really represent those whom they claim to speak 
for. Messrs. APPLEGARTH and ALLEN stand remote from 
Hartwe and Porter; so does Mr. GLADSTONE part company 
and principles from Mr. Roepuck, and even from Sir Francis 
Crosstey. The bearing and demeanour which Mr. Bricut 
abstains from adopting, if he does not reject it as factious and 
needlessly offensive, recommends itself to Mr. GLApsTONE. 
He stands as nearly as possible alone in the House. We 
are not disposed to charge Mr. GLApDsTone with insin- 
cerity, but he has to reconcile his avowed wish to clear 
Reform off the board with his strenuous and persistent 
attempts, in Parliament and out of it, to make a settle- 
ment of the question impossible. It is not so much that 
we fail to follow his criticisms—some at least of them—on the 
Government measure, as that we deplore the solitary and ob- 
structive attitude which he took on Monday night. It is his 
manner even more than his matter that is so objectionable. He 
rose palpably with the intention of doing the most disagreeable 
thing in the most offensive way, and he took an evident 
pleasure in displaying his bad temper and contempt. He 
concentrated his spite with the most intelligible italics and 
underscoring. His whole speech reads like a lady’s very 
offensive and insulting letter, or rather like an epistle which 
it was once our fortune to receive from a half-crazy, but 
of course very sincere, friend. Commenting in strong terms 
on something which he thought frightfully wrong, our amiable 
correspondent.wrote all the strong passages and phrases of 
his remonstrance in red ink. ‘This is exactly what Mr. 
Guapstone did in his philippic of Monday. The Govern- 
ment Bill is, no doubt, full of faults; but, whether from 
patriotism or from any lesser motive, Mr. Disrarxt has shown 
himself to be malleable enough. Anybody under the influ- 
ence of common sense—we say nothing of common courtesy— 


would not have thought it becoming to insult those who, to 
do them only justice, have the hardest and most painful 
task to perform which ever fell upon any Administra- 
tion. Even if Mr. Guapstone really despises the Minis! 
for their lack of self-respect, prudence should teach him the 
duty of dissimulation. With scarcely an exception, the 
Commons of England, to judge by the recent debate, have 
resolved to let the dead past bury its dead. Not so Mr. 
Giapstone. He thinks it his duty to make his foes eat 
the leek, and he anticipates the delight of witnessing 
their contortions in swallowing it. Not a grimace or a 
pang will he deny himself the luxury of enjoying. Master, 
as he thinks, of the situation, his business is to hector 
and lecture and dictate and say what must be, and what 
must not be, and to say it with the most arrogant 
and offensive gestures of scorn and contumely. He 
thinks that he was ill-used last year; the measure that 
he received—if, indeed, he did receive it—he is only too 
anxious to pour out, brimming and running over, on his 
enemies. -Magnanimity is all very well; but it is “ sport,” 
as he actually says, “to see the engineer hoist with his own 
“petard.” Yes; sport, but of a bitter and sorry sort. 
Mr. Guapstone is not a smiling man; far from it; but 
he can get up a sardonic hilarity when he is taunting and 
irritating and chaffing his enemies. He has suffered; why 
should not others suffer too? No reason in the world; 
for, as tastes differ, Mr. GLapstone may be permitted to take 
his own line. Only let him be assured that it is his line, 
and only his—as the debate of this week has sufficiently 
shown. Perhaps, indeed, he may share it with his allies 
Porrer and HartweE.i; but clearly it is not to the taste of 
the House of Commons. With an ominous significance, the 
Liberals have wisely declined to follow a guide who has but 
= plainly shown that he does not know how to guide 
imself. 


BANKRUPTCY REFORM. 


L. Sir Jonn Ror should succeed in passing a satisfactory 
Bankruptcy Bill, he will have triumphed over difficulties 
which have bafiled every previous reformer of our debtor and 
creditor law. The sketch of his projected measure which 
he laid before the House of Commons was received with 
unusual favour, and his Bill is in many respects sounder in 
principle than anything which his predecessors have produced. 
But the difficulty in the treatment of the subject lies, to a 
great extent, in detail; and more Acts have proved failures from 
the imperfect manner in which their machinery has worked 
than from any fundamental error in the theory on which 
they have been based. Lord Broveuam’s Act practically failed; 
pe | Lord Westsury’s reform, though in many particulars 
well conceived, broke down in practice, partly because Par- 
liament did its best to spoil the Bill, but chiefly because 
the measure itself was one of the worst specimens of 
slovenly legislation which even modern times have produced. 
Even when the technical difficulties of framing a clear and 
consistent measure are overcome, the essential embarrassments 
which present themselves will be enough to make even the 
best of Bankruptcy Bills a more or less unsatisfactory com- 
promise. 4: , 

Under the pressure of the commercial classes, the scope of 
all modern Bills on the subject has been narrowed down to 
mere administrative machinery for getting in and dividing 
what may remain of an insolvent’s property. Almost by 
common consent, the penal provisions for the discouragement 
and punishment of fraudulent bankrupts have been con- 
demned as no proper part of bankruptcy administration, 
and in theory it is right that the administrative and penal 
functions should be kept independent. This is done in 
Scotland, and Sir Joun Rott proposes to adopt this principle 
without qualification. It may be doubted, however, whether 
the plan, though sound in itself, will work effectually. In 
Scotland there exists a public prosecutor, whose duty it is 
to take proceedings against fraudulent bankrupts no less than 
against other criminals. In England we have nothing of the 
sort, and the reason why the investigation of a bankrupt’s mis- 
conduct and the infliction of punishment upon him were 
formerly made part of the duties of the Bankruptcy Court 
was that, if that Court did not perform the task, the bankrupt 
would certainly escape scot free, however disgraceful his pro- 
ceedings may have been. The tone of commercial morality 
in the present day is not high enough to justify the concession 
of absolute immunity to the grossest dishonesty; and though 
we agree that the Court which distributes the bankrupt’s 
property ought to be relieved from the exercise oi criminal 
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jurisdiction over him, it would perhaps ve better to have the 
needful punishment inflicted by an inappropriate tribunal 
than to encourage fraud by the certainty of escape. The 
only real remedy for this and other mischiefs is the appoint- 
ment of a public prosecutor, and, with a measure for this 
purpose by its side, we should not have a word to say against 
the limitations which it is proposed to put on the action of the 
Bankruptcy Courts. 

- When, however, this principle is accepted an | questions 
of difficulty still remain. There are two broad modes of 
administration, one by a Court or a body of officials of some 
kind, the other by persons solely appointed and paid by the 
creditors themselves. In various shapes both have been tried 
with very doubtful success. When the Court does the work 
the expenses are enormous; when it is supposed to be done 
by the creditors themselves the jobbery and inefficiency are 
monstrous. At present the affairs of an insolvent may be 
wound up either by a formal bankruptcy or by some deed of 
arrangement. If the former plan is adopted, the estate often 
wastes away to nothing in the process; if the latter is 
chosen, the affair is frequently worked in the interests of the 
bankrupt alone. The so-called self-management by creditors 
generally amounts to this. The insolvent makes arrange- 
ments with one or two large creditors, who are in some cases 
fully, or almost fully, secured, and consequently indifferent to 
the amount of dividend, and in other cases are bought by 
direct bribes or indirect advantages over the other creditors. 
‘A deed is accordingly prepared, and the requisite proportion of 
assents obtained from creditors who follow like a flock of sheep 
where the more important firms may lead them, anda composition 
wholly inadequate and often fraudulent is thus forced upon 
the entire body. A deed thus concocted is no doubt void if 
the facts can be proved, but the great mass of creditors have 
neither the time nor the opportunity for unravelling the 
confusion, and are giad enough to write off a bad debt and 
have done with the transaction on any terms. Thus the in- 
solvent gets his release, and starts again in business with a 
snug reserve of capital, and is soon in a condition to command 
credit afresh, or it may be to repeat the process of cheating 
his creditors. Every one familiar with composition arrange- 
ments under the existing law knows that this is by no means 
an exceptional case, and it remains to be seen whether the 
ArttorneY-GENERAL’s Bill will be strong enough to put an end 
to such practices. 


_ The main alterations which he proposes are these. At pre- 
sent the validity of a deed of arrangement depends on the 
truth of an affidavit filed by the debtor, stating the amount of 
the debts due to assenting and dissenting creditors, and 
showing the requisite majority with scarcely any effectual 
means of checking falsehood in the schedules. It is so easy 
to exaggerate the amount of a debt due to a well-disposed 
creditor, and so difficult to get at the real truth, that 
the temptation to fraud of this kind has often proved irre- 
sistible. The only safeguard at present is that the release 
of the debtor depends on the validity of the deed, and this 
may be called in question by any creditor who chooses to sue 
upon his debt notwithstanding the pretended composition. 
But the proof in such cases is often impossible, and even 
when established the creditor is prevented from issuing execu- 
tion without leave of the Bankruptcy Court, which may be 
refused even in the case of a void deed, on the ground that 
the creditor has debarred himself by delay or otherwise from 
the right to call it in question. The obvious remedy for this 
is to have the validity of the deed investigated before it is 
registered as primd jacie binding, and after that to establish 
it once for all beyond further question. Something of this 
sort seems to be contemplated by Sir Joun Rott’s Bill. He 
Proposes to give creditors one month after the application by 
the debtor to establish the deed, within which they may call the 
deed in question in the Bankruptcy Court; and if adequate 
machinery were added for the discovery of fraud, and adequate 
punishment inflicted whenever fraud was proved, the principle 
of deciding in the first instance whether a deed is to be binding 
on dissentient creditors or not would be clearly right. But a 
month would often be insufficient, and a power of enlarging 
the time for investigation must be given to the Bankruptcy 
Court. Creditors, moreover, are so often lulled to sleep by 
the fraudulent statements made by compounding debtors, and 
the incorrect estimates generally given of assets, and the 
trouble and expense of unearthing secret frauds is so con- 
siderable that a large loophole would remain for the escape 
of dishonest insolvents. Severe punishment in case of detec- 
tion is the only possible deterrent, and as it is conceded to be 
impossible to commit the penal branch of the jurisdiction to 
the Court of Bankruptcy, it is essential to the successful 


— 


working of the measure that some other means of repress- 
ing the frauds of compounding debtors should be provided 
without throwing the whole burden upon individual creditors, 
who would rather be cheated than have to undertake a pro- 
secution on their own account. 


The only other provisions of importance in the new 
scheme those which relate isc of the bank- 
rupt. The existing law absolutely releases a bankrupt who ob- 
tains his discharge, or a compounding debtor who by any means. 
procures the requisite number of assents, from all liability for 
previous debts. The theory of this is humane and in- 
telligible. It is supposed that without such release a man 
who once became insolvent would thenceforth be incapable of 
earning —— himself or his creditors, and that the con- 
tinuance of his liability would only torture him, without 
benefit to any one; and this would be true if every spiteful 
creditor were allowed to harass the defaulter at his pleasure. 
But it by no means follows that a bankrupt should be per- 
mitted to acquire and to keep a second fortune while the 
creditors he has defrauded are suffering from the losses he has 
inflicted. Clearly, if a man fails and pays a shilling in the 

und, and afterwards inherits or accumulates enough to pay 

is creditors twice over, there ought to be some means of 
enforcing this obvious duty, if it can be done without abso- 
lutely excluding the Neer Ldnll from all hope of restoration, 
and rendering him a mere incumbrance on society. It is pro- 
posed by Sir Jonn Rott to do this by vesting the power 
of appropriating future property of the bankrupt to payment. 
of his past debts, not in individual creditors who might 
be tempted to abuse it, but in the Court, which would levy 
from time to time so much only as the debtor could afford: 
to pay for distribution among his creditors. A power of this 


kind existed in the now abolished Court of Insolvency, and-. 


though it was too leniently used it was not without its value. 


It seems obvious that among traders, whose fortunes are 80 - 
much more fluctuating than those of non-traders ordinarily are, . 


there is still greater reason for applying the same principle, 


and we only regret that it is proposed to limit it to 108. in the - 


pound. There is no reason why any man should be allowed to 
become a millionaire while a single shilling of his debts re- 
mains unpaid; and it would not be difficult so to regulate the 
machinery as to prevent an enactment for this purpose from 
pressing with undue or impolitic severity on an unfortunate 
debtor struggling to recover the position he has forfeited. A 
provision of this kind, if properly enforced, would take away 


nearly all the temptation which now works so potently to ; 


induce dishonest bankruptcies and compositions. So much 
may Mow be made by reckless trading with the prospect 
of an absolute release in case of failure, that the practice: 


has become alarmingly common, and no remedy would be so | 


effectual as one that would deprive a debtor of some portion 
of the gains which he can now secure by a dishonest composi- 
tion. In this as in other respects, the Bill of the Arrorney- 
GENERAL seems to point in the right direction, and it only 
needs to be worked out with adequate vigour and reasonable 
skill to make it one of the most valuable reforms ever pro- 
posed in this troublesome department of law. 


GALLIOS. 


GOOD deal of ingenuity has been spent upon the white- - 
A washing of historical whe thought to 


have been treated by posterity with unnecessary injustice. Some 
of them, by means of the pertinacious efforts of their ter 
have almost been set upon their lege in; while others, like 
Mary Queen of Scots and Henry VIIL., still furnish an inex- 
haustible subject of literary controversy. There is, however, a 
considerable opening for any diligent theologian who will make it 
his duty to repair and varnish some of those whom we may perhaps, 
without irreverence, be permitted to call the black sheep of Serr 
ture. We do not for a moment allude to anybody of whose wichod- 
ness we are authoritatively assured by sacred writers. But out- 
side the category of these there are a number of persons on whose 
moral or religious merits the Bible does not pronounce, but who. 


from some cause or another, have nevertheless come to be regarded 


as good for nothing and sinful creatures. Every educated person 
is aware of the arguments that have been urged in favour of the 
sincerity of Pontius Pilate, and even of Judas Iscariot. Without 
going to such lengths as this, it is only fair to call attention to the 
very ambiguous and anesthe tory position of a man whose name 


ly does not seem to deserve to have become a byword of re- - 


trange, in this age of civil and religious 

berty, that nobody should have a good word for Gallio. His hard 
lot has been to be taken as a type of carelessness and of scepticism, 
and to be thundered at from all the pulpits of the Christian ~ 
world. If we inquire carefully into what is recorded about him, 
it turns out that he is a strangely underrated man. His whole - 
crime appears to consist in his having refused to listen to. the- 
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aceusations against the Apostle Paul, and having looked on with 
profound indifference at a bastinado inflicted upon the chief ruler 
of the synagogue. It is possible that a modern magistrate would 
have felt it his duty to interfere to prevent any and every breach 
of the peace ; but a beating is not a serious matter among Oriental 
communities, and when inflicted upon a Jew it would be deemed a 
bagatelle; and at all events, as far as the Apostle was concerned, 
Gallio can claim the posthumous credit of having released him from 
his captors without even waiting to call on him for his defence. 
The sole political principle which we hear of his enunciating on 
the occasion was, according to modern political ideas, a sound one. 
It was nothing more or less than the non-interference of the State 
in matters of ——s religious discipline and controversy—Libera 
chiesa in stato libero. “lt it were a matter of wrong or wicked 
lewdness,” said Gallio to St. Paul's accusers, “ reason would that 
I should bear with you; but if it be a question of words and names 
and of your law, look ye to it, for I will be no judge of such.” 
And so saying, Gallio alin them from the judgment seat; or, in 
other words, dismissed the prosecution, and ordered the Court to 
be cleared. Such being his decision, it became wholly unnecessary 
for him to hear the prisoner at all. We do not even know that 
the Apostle wished to be heard, but in any case Gallio did nothing 
beyond what the strictest and most orthodox Bow Street magis- 
trate of the nineteenth century would have done. ‘The text 
usually flung at the head of the much-abused deputy of Achaia 
has no reference at all to his treatment of the religious ideas of 
Paul. The “thing” for which he is said not to have cared was 
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rights. After hearing his exposition ot Christian doctrine, Agrippa’ 


and Festus agreed between them that “this man might have been 
set at liberty if he had not appealed unto Caesar.” 
The same inconsistency whichis observable in the re 

ely ured upon Gallio is also to be seen in the censures 
lavi on those in our day who are Oy to be like him, and 
who are usually dubbed b name. the proper sense of the 
appellation, a modern Gallio is, as we have said, a gentleman who 
disbelieves in a State Inquisition. If so, most people are Gallios, 
No section of the Church at the present day is anxious to have 
matters of theology subjected unnecessarily to the careful cogni- 
zance of State authority—least of all those sections of the Church 
which might be expected to inveigh most earnestly against Gallios, 
Again, if it be suggested that Gallio was indifferent to the welfare 
of his soul, there is not the vestige of proof that he was anythi 
of the kind. We come, lastly, to the real derivative sense 
attached by pulpit orators to the term. Gallio is put forward 
as the type of people who, on the whole, are sceptical about 
the advantage of entering upon the discussion of religious con- 
troversy. It is somewhat significant that this should form part 
of the Sestinn of the indictment against Pilate, whois thought to 
have displayed an improper incredulity as to the possibility of 
arriving at abstract “truth.” Gallio and Pilate, as far as one can 
judge, were both of them sceptics in the metaphysical sense of the 
word, though the former seems to have been exempt from the 
criminal weakness which has rendered the latter an object of in- 
famy to all time. Before condemning, in Gallio’s person at all 


the beating of Sosthenes. The Church has not since attached events, the spirit of philosophical scepticism, preachers will do 
to it much more importance than Gallio did; and so long as | well to consider what philosophical scepticism 1s, and how far it 


the whole circumstances of the chastisement of Sosthenes are not | interferes with or seems contrary to 
before us, justice forbids us to impute Grallio’s indifference | religion. 


to religious levity. The sole fact which remains against his 
character seems to be that he does not appear to have been con- 
verted to Christianity before the Apostle opened his mouth to 
convert him. This, after all, is not very much ; and, at any rate, 
it is a fault which he must share in common with others. The 
opportunities of religious investigation which he enjoyed were not 
extensive ; and, provided that 
only secular duty he was called on to perform, he does not merit 
the opprobrium of being a careless thinker, any more than that of 
being an unjust judge. 

The charge of indifferenee to religious truth, so far as Gallio is 
comeermed, must accordingly be considered as not proven. Apart 
from this, it is a charge which is singularly inconsistent in the 
mouths of those who prefer it against him. It is illogical in 
ecclesiastical commentators to upbraid the Executive of the Roman 
Empire at one time for interfermg, and at another for not inter- 
fering, in the early controversy between Christianity and its assail- 
aunts. One of two things is obvious—either that the Imperial 
Government was lax or not lax upon subjects of Pagan orthodoxy ; 
but it is idle to accuse its ts simultaneously of scepticism and 
of tyranny. The truth is that the line drawn by Gallio between 
what was and what was not a matter for State inquiry was con- 
formable to the principles of Imperial Rome. One of the accig@ental 
merits of educated Paganism was that it generally was tolerant, 
just as Alexander the Great was tolerant, and as all who attempt 
to establish a world-wide empire must be tolerant. Rome could 
not afford, with her enormous frontier and her system of outlying pro- 
vinces, to be anything else. The subsequent persecutions of Jews and 
Christians were political rather than religious in their inception. 
Polytheism is usually anything but an exclusive system. The 
worship of the gods of the hills is not essentially incompatible 
with a toleration of the worship of the gods of the valleys. But, 
unfortunately for the lives and liberties of its early followers, 
Christianity could not co-exist with any other form of religious 
creed. Neither Jew nor Christian could consent to admit the 
statue of the Emperor to stand on the altar of the one true God; 
and both Judaism and Christianity were thus driven into direct 
conflict with the political requirements of the Roman Empire. 
Still later on, when it had grown to more substantial proportions, 
the Christian Church became a State danger. As its acknow- 
ledged aim was the yer ers of all other creeds, it was not 
strange that it should be thought a standing menace to them or to 
State tranquillity. The tone adopted towards it by the Emperor 
Julian shows what was thought by a rational adherent to old 
systems of belief, A’ time went on, a battle a outrance began 
between the old and the new. It was war to the knife between 
them, and, if we are to believe history, some acute observers had 
seen this from the first. But the distinction drawn by Gallio 
between matters of opinion and matters of State cognizance was 
not a visionary one. Such was the view of Kome. The 
departure from it in the case of Christian persecutions was a 
matter not of sectarian bitterness so much as of State policy. 
Indeed Gallio’s theory, good or bad in the abstract as it may be, 
was One which, at that particular moment, the early Christians 
had every reason to approve. If Gallio had chosen to investigate 
Paul’s orthodoxy, he would have had to investigate it not merely 
from a Jewish point of view. It would have been his business 
to examine whether the Apostle’s opinions were consistent 
or inconsistent with allegiance to the Roman Emperor. His 
abstinence from unnec inquisitiveness was therefore rather 
a political virtue than a theological vice. That it was con- 
formable to the maxims of the Empire is evident from the sub- 
sequent history of St. Paul. It was the spontaneous appeal of the 
Aposile to “Czsar” which led him into captivity at Rome, 
not any interference by lmperial agents with private liberties and 
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e principles of orthodox 
It is worth remarking that the one nation in Europe which 
is most conservative in matters of theology is the most sceptical 
about metaphysics. The nation in question is ourselves. Nor 
is this a pure coincidence. The two things stand to each other 
very much in the relation of cause and effect. The reason 
that Englishmen believe in religious truth so firmly is that the 
do not Tulleve in the attainment of philosophical truth at all 
The ordinary theologian of the day makes Syn oem uncertainty, 
or the impossibility of discovermg truth by thinking about it, 
the basis of his system. It is true that the edifice is not 
a logical result of the foundation on which it is built, and that 
aman may doubt everything besides religion without ceasing to 
doubt about religion itself. But practically, and among a large 
mass of English men and women, disbelief in the powers of 
the human mind, and belief in the doctrines taught to them, do go 
together. There are, however, more rational methods of recon- 
ciling Gallios and religion than this. And, in the first place, it is 
clear that, in declining to discuss theology, Gallios have the sanction 
of a large number of authorities of the Christian Church. Every 
modern Gallio has a right to say that theology is not his vocation. 
There are those whose business it is to study it and to investi 
its subtleties; but a layman is no more bound to be a theologian, 
unless he likes, than he is bound to be acquainted with the 
mysteries of contingent remainders. Newspapers, for example, 
are continually set down as Gallios, or Sadducees, or both, simply 
because they feel it best upon the whole to abstain from contro- 
versial discussion. Their answer to such abuse is a simple and 
a conclusive one. They do not profess to deal with those topics 
any more than Gallio the Roman lawyer did. They are snallity 
not religious, critics, just as he was a secular, and not a religious, 
judge. The line they draw is precisely his line. When it comes 
to be a matter of wrong or of wicked lewdness they interfere, 
but not till then. It is their duty in the interest of the public to 
expose ignorance, charlatanism, or immorality, but from subjects 
of theology pure and simple they keep aloof. Nobody in his 
senses can maintain that such a view is wicked. It is simply 
common sense. And Gallio-haters may perhaps feel the cogency 
of the argument when they reflect on the nature of the other 
alternative that must be accepted if abstention from theological 
controversy is to be condemned. The alternative is that every 
newspaper in England shall be a religious partisan, free to adopt 
its own theories about religion, and to enter on a religious pro- 
aganda for the sake of persuading the public of their truth. 
robably a régime of literary Gallios would be far more acceptable, 
even to theologians, 

The position of Gallios in private life is not a bit less tenable 
than that of Gallios in journalism. It is not a crime, as some people 
think, to feel no interest in theological controversy. There is a point, 
indeed, at which such controversy usually becomes interesting. If 
problems are mooted affecting the future destinies of the Church, 
and the character of the future religious teaching of the ge 4 
people seldom fail to form a view of their own about them. In 
this respect few of us are Gallios, and least of all those who are 
oftenest suspected of the crime. But apart from such cases a 
Gallio point of view is not only very natural, but certainly by no 
means the reverse of praiseworthy. What would become of the 
world if every professional man and every educated layman 
were to strip for the controversial arena, and to descend into 
the pit in the costume of a theological gladiator, armed with 
net and dagger for the fray? Such a state of things would 
be the death of most easy-going country parsons. There was 
a Turkish Pasha in the Crimean war who expired out of sheer 
dismay at the fuss made at Balaclava by the Consuls of the 
Western Powers. A like melancholy end would befall a good 
many English clergymen if all the leymen in the parish in- 
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sisted on sifting and controverting all the doctrines laid down, or 
taken for gut, in the Sunday sermon. Does the parson who 
' against Gallios wish for a congregation of Gallios or 
not? If he does, he is a very rash man. He desires to pass from 
acalm atmosphere of quiet into a troubled atmosphere of thesis 
and antithesis, of disputation, mutiny, and rebellion. If he appre- 
ciates the utility of Gallios in particular, he ought not in common 
fairness to preach against Gallios in general. This is especially 
true in times like the present, when religious tenets are held by 
most educated people rather'as a matter of moral conviction and 
ical use than of mathematical certainty. Hf Gallios are to be 
put down, their e will be filled by far more inconvenient and 
uncomfortable disputants. Theologians ought to be satisfied with 
the latitude con to the theologians of Corinth. They have 
full liberty to inflict any spiritual penalties they like on a rival 
Sosthenes, but it, is a fatal mistake on their part to object to the 
orthodox neutrality of Gallic. 


THE TOMBS AT FONTEVRAUD. 


TN gmeres the most curious problems in feminine life is the 
contrast between the keenness ed ype a with which 
a@ woman will commonly pursue very s ends indeed, and the 
sense with which she will as commonly proclaim her con- 
tempt for them. No one can doubt the sincerity of her assertion 
that “really she doesn’t care, you know, for such trivial matters,” 
or the patience and ingenuity with which the trivial matters—an 
eligible match or a coveted invitation—are plotted over and in- 
trigued about and laid wait for. We are not so irreverent as to 
st the existence of a feminine element in the mind of Lord 
Stanley; but the contrast between the facts and the theories 
of life which we have ventured to point out finds a charming 
illustration in his answer to the inquiry whether it was true that 
the English Government had requested the removal of the 
monuments of two of our Kings from Fontevraud to Westmin- 
ster, and whether the French Government had assented to the 
request. Nothing could be more lofty than the indifference of the 
Foreign Office as to this moc | subject, if the tone of the Minister 
might be trusted. For himself, he need hardly assure the House, 
he knew nothing of these matters (the said matters being the 
history of a certain country whose foreign affairs Lord Stanley 
condescends to administer); he had trusted to the suggestions 
of persons versed in them (we long in vain for the names of these 
mysterious counsellors), but for hi he had no special in- 
formation; he would state the few facts connected with his 
department, that was all that he knew of the affair. Nothing 
could be more serene and philosophic than this tone of lofty indif- 
ference, but the few facts presented the Foreign Office in an atti- 
tude of anything but philosophic serenity. The project which 
the Minister could hardly waste his breath upon turned out to be 
the recurrent idea of his de ent. Changes of dynasties, 
of kingdoms, settings up of all seem to 
have place with a special reference to the fatal pigeon- 
hole where this plan of removal lay watching its opportunities 
in the revolutions of Europe. There were negotiations for this 
purpose before the French Revolution, The great war swept the 
papers to their pigeon-holes; but the fall of Napoleon delivered 
them, as well as the nations Unfortunately, however, though 
Louis XVIII. was as compliant as could be wished, the 
French people proved less compliant than their King. There 
was nothing for it but to wait for a fresh revolution, and the 
— Three Days soon enabled the claim to present itself before 
uis Philippe. But here pily a new obstacle crossed its 
i under the teachings of Thierry and Guizot and Sismondi, 
renchmen had learnt to know and value their national monu- 
ments; and again the Foreign Office had to take refuge in 
patience and red tape. There was but one consolation; in the 
excess of its patriotic resistance the French Government had fallen 
into a blunder yet more ludicrous than the removal of the monu- 
ments to Westminster—it had removed them to Paris. But even 
this crumb of comfort was soon taken away by the compliance of 
the Prince President with the demand of the gentry of Anjou for 
their restoration ; the monuments rested again at jets. 9 and 
the claim slept—it might have been thought, perhaps hoped, for 
ever—at the Foreign Office. But patience has its reward, and if 
the claim had at last lost faith in changes of dynasty it saw a new 
chance in the Exhibition of the Champ de Mars. To ordinary 
minds the connexion might not have been very apparent, but 
there was a logic in it which proved satisfactory to both the con- 
tracting parties; for when one has grasped the great fact that an 
Exhibition somehow means an entente cordiale, and that in the 
traditions of the Foreign Office an entente cordiale somehow means 
the removal of the monuments of the Angevin Kings from Fon- 
tevraud to Westminster, even the dullest eye would see that 
upon this removal hung not a little of the success of the Exhibi- 
tion, The recurrent idea had at last then found its realization ; 
the Emperor saw in the caggestion a charmingly easy and inex- 
— way of displaying his affection for the Queen and the 
ritish nation, and the monuments were already booked for West- 
minster when again these troublesome Angevins interfered. The 
Archeological Society, with the gentry of the province, had 
the incredible audacity once more to object to the removal of what 
they were pleased to call their own ancient monuments. It is 
always so in life. After all mamma’s trouble in bringing him to the 
point, young Foppington hangs fire at the last moment ; and just 


when one has succeeded in getting that troublesome invitation to 
meet the Fubsbys, one learns that the Fubsbys will not be there 
after all. There is no resource on such occasions but that of serene 
indifference to matters so trivial, and upon that serene indiffer- 
ence we have seen Lord Stanley with much official dignity fall 
It is indeed extremely ommaring for a Foreign Minister to he 
troubled with people who call themselves Angevins. Who are the 
Angevins? There is no mention of them in the Treaties of Vienna, 
and there is no Anjou in the map of France neatly cut up into 
departments which oe on the wall of the Foreign Office. It is 
true that Anjou has played a certain part in oy om history, and 
that centuries ago she gave us a line of English Kings; but we are 
quite read. to bellane Lord Stanley when he assures us that he 
knows nothing on such subjects, and has no ial information 
about them. Still we should have thought that the mere fact that 
the tombs of H and Richard were at Fontevraud might have 
suggested some little curiosity as to how they got there. One does 
occasionally hear a school-girl fresh from Mrs. Markham wonder 
“ why so many of our Kings died in France,” and, granting that 
wonder is beneath the dignity of a British statesman, it might surely 
have occurred to Lord Stanley that people are not buried in a 
particular place without some cause for it. There was, after all, 
a reason why the Conqueror was buried at Caen, and the Red 
King at Winchester, and Henry the Peaceful at Reading. It was 
hardly through accident that John lies at Worcester, or that 
Henry IIL. was buried at Westminster, while Edward I. was not. 
The answer to the question why one tomb is here and another 
there involves in each case a page of history, and the existence 
of these royal effigies at Fontevraud involves a very important 
e indeed. To Lord Stanley their detention wears a penal 
ook; he tells us that they lie in a prison-chapel, and are stared at 
through an iron grating. Evidently these wicked Frenchmen are 
inflicting an insult on perfidious Albion in locking up her Kin 
and there is nothing for it but the constitutional remedy of a 
habeas corpus. But only Lord Stanley's own positive assurance 
would have warranted us in supposing him ignorant of the fact 
that the building which the Revolution turned into a prison was, 
up to that date, one of the noblest and wealthiest of the religious 
houses of the ae and that the prison-chapel over which he is 
so properly disdainful is really the choir of the greatest Abbey- 
Church of central France. It is not by any insult of the French, 
Lord Stanley may rest assured, but by their own deliberate choice, 
that these Kings of England—who happened also to be Counts ot 
in the famous Angevin cloister. 
* In that prison-chapel, in fact, these monuments of Henry and 
Eleanor and Ric have an interest and meaning which they 
can have nowhere else. Transport them to Westminster, and they 
tell us nothing, or worse than nothi But so long as we can 
stare at them through that iron of Fontevraud we shall 
have something to remind us that there was one century of 
England's history during which her Kings were Frenchmen, and 
not Englishmen . We shall have something to tell us why it was 
that undér those French Kings we became finally severed from 
France, and how it was that to the rule of foreigners England owes 
her national unity and her great Charter. The accession of Henry 
the Angevin, Henry the son of Matilda, was an event differing 
both in nature and result from the accession of William of Nor- 
mandy. When the Duke of the Normans became King of the 
English, the duchy sank into comparative insignificance by the 
side of the realm. England, and not Normandy, was the great 
prize in the Conqueror’s heritage; under his sons it was England 
that twice annexed Normandy, and not Normandy that annexed 
England. But England formed a far smaller part of the realm 
of pad Fitz-Empress, Count of Anjou, e of Normandy 
and Aquitaine, Lord of Brittany, Count of Le Mans—master 
in a word, through heritage or marriage, of the larger and 
fairer half of France. land, in the mind of her Angevin 
sovereign, naturally took the second place, and not, as with 
her Norman Kings, the first. Henry's thoughts, hopes, and 
ambition centred themselves in his Continental domain. Lo 
as his house had served as the bulwark of the Fren 
throne, it appeared as if the time had now come for them 
to mount it themselves; there seemed little chance for the 
King of Paris and Orleans in his impending struggle with the 
Lord of Rouen and Angers and Bordeaux. And yet the end of 
the struggle found the French monarchy actually built up, with a 
power and extent it had never known before, on the ruins of its 
great feudatary. It was not that the French Kings were abler or 
raver men; on the contrary, the balance of ability and mili 
skill, like the balance of power, was greatly on the side of their 
Angevin rivals, The true cause of the French success was that 
these rivals were evins. No race had won, or deserved to 
win, a dee hate from its neighbours; for the power of 
Anjou had been built up, at the expense of all, by centuries of 
tyranny and treason and Mayenne had been robbed from 
rittany, Tours had been wrested from Blois, the southern border 
where Fontevraud itself stands had been pilfered from Poitou. 
All hated the poor proud Angevin robber-noblesse with which 
an accident had united them, but none with such a hatred 
as Normandy. It is not merely the hundred years of feud over 
Maine, or the old hatred between Frenchman and pirate, but a 
fierce personal antipathy that breathes in Orderic’s stirring tale 
of the Norman rising when Henry's father, Count Geoffry, rode 
to claim his new jolie over the southern frontier, and peasant 
and churl turned out at the sound of the tocsin, and with fork and 
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flail swept the hated “Guirribecs” back over the border. The 
Counts were as hateful as their people—singularly able and, even 
for those times, singularly unscrupulous men, their hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them. But the same 
results would have followed had the character of Counts and 
people been other than it was. To Breton, to Norman, to Poitevin, 
the rule of Anjou was a foreign rule; and if foreign ruler the 
must have, better the King of France, whose supremac 
vaguely owned, than the rule of these upstart Counts. And this 
tendency towards France the Angevins ucrastives did more than 
_any to foster. Their house had grown up under the shadow of 
the house of Robert the Strong, and, threaten it as they might, 
. they never quite got rid of the feeling of dependence. It was as 
. Seneschal of his French sovereign that Henry accomplished his 
designs on Brittany; he shrank at Toulouse before the danger of 
. capturing his suzerain. In his quarrels with his sons, Richard and 
Henry and John taught their subjects to look and appeal to the 
King of Paris. Their subjects learnt the lesson but too well; 
. and when Philip Augustus laid his hand on the great Duchies 
over Seine and Lebea, which till then had never owned the lord- 
. ship of a King of the French, it was their Angevin masters who 
had paved the way for his reception, 

It is no paradox then to say that it was because Henry and 
Richard and John were Frenchmen that they lost their great 
French domain. But their French character had a yet more 
important bearing on the destinies of England. Unlike his 
Norman predecessors, the Angevin stood alone in the land, a 
stranger to Norman as to Englishman, with foreign tastes and 
foreign ambitions, as well asa foreign tongue. In the fusion of 
Norman and Englishman into one people lay the future of 
England, and this fusion, which had already begun when Henry II. 
mounted the throne, was accomplished by the time of his grand- 
son’s accession. Norman and Englishman had grown the faster 
together under the pressure of a rule that was foreign to both, and 
aunder a policy which singularly facilitated their fusion, The aim 
. of Henry seems to have been to rival in some sort the Empire of 
- the West—to reign as an over-king with sub-kings of his various 
provinces around him. There is an utter absence of national 
feeling in him or his sons; they live and move as strangers in their 
own realms; their camp is a foreign camp of Brabancons and 
Routiers, whether in England or in Anjou. No attitude could 
have been more opposed to the tendency of their times, when on 
either side of the Channel peoples were drawing together, and 
a new sense of national life was creating England and France. 
But it was this anti-national attitude of the Angevins that 
most of all promoted the national movement both here and 
abroad. England was nothing to them but a milch-cow, the 
treasury that paid for their mercenary armies, for their dreams of 
a semi-imperial rule; and to obtain money from England was 
the sole end of the English policy of the Angevins. The adminis- 
trative and judicial reforms of Henry II., the prodigal sale of 
charters by Richard and John, were, as far as the Kings were 
. concerned, simply tinencial measures. But they werg none the 
less essential steps towards good government and national life ; 
none the less a preparation for that great crisis when, driven from 
his foreign domains, John stood—a despot without sense of country 
. or law—face to face with the free England he had helped to form. 

That France owes her national existence, that we owe our 
national freedom, to the fact that for a century the Kings of 
England were not Englishmen, but Angevins—this is the page of 
‘history that lies written in the tombs at Fontevraud. While 
_ they rest there, they have a history and a meaning. Transport 
them to Westminster, and they dwindle into mere archeological 
. curiosities. Lord Stanley is a great apostle of the doctrine of non- 
interference. In Crete he has applied it even to the dying—we 
would ask him to go a little further, and extend it to the dead. 
Here, at any rate, there will be no friends of humanity to worry 
‘him if he will only leave these venerable monuments to “ those 
who are versed in such matters,” and decline all intervention in 
the affairs of history or of Anjou. 


‘THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF ULTRAMONTANISM. 


| See things are so remarkable, when we penetrate at all beneath 
the mere surface aspect of events, as the silent revolutions of 
history, and the unnoticed and seemingly insignificant or accidental 
agencies on which they so often depend. No doubt there are 
occasional cataclysms in the moral as in the material universe; 
“but for the most part what Newton said of the order of nature is 
true equally of the progressive sequence of national, as of indi- 
vidual, life—Continuo, non vero per saltum. The most momentous 
changes in the character of a society or an institution are accom- 


plished quietly ; the old order passes and the new succeeds, but it | 


“cometh not with observation,” and is only recognised long after- 
wards in its results). We can point to the Edict of Milan as 
‘marking the precise date of the public recognition of Christianity, 
yet it did but proclaim and sanction the ultimate issue of a process 
which had been secretly working for centuries. Had that recog- 
nition of the triumph of the new faith over the old civilization 
come from Marcus Aurelius, instead of from Constantine—and it 
looks like a mere accident that it did not—who can calculate 
the difference it might have made in the subsequent history of 
Christendom? We can point our finger again, if not to the 
exact year, to the very decade, somewhere between 835 and 845, 
when the False Decretals were compiled in the province of Tours, 


and palmed off on the patient credulity of an uncritical age; 
but it was not for centuries that their full significance wag 
revealed in the altered relations of the Pope to the hierarchy, 
and the final estrangement of East and West. It is not, how. 
ever, to the spurious Decretals—still less, as is popularly 
but most mistakenly imagined, to Hildebrand—that Ultra- 
montanism owes it rise. Gregory VII., whatever his faults, was 
far too great a man, both morally and intellectually, to stoop to 
the vulgar ambition of ruling as a — over willing slaves; and 
the system so often associated, both by his admirers and his 
enemies, with his name can lay no claim to so venerable an 
antiquity or so distinguished a ager He sought to work 
out in practice, faultily enough often no doubt, but honestly and 
in accordance with the n and circumstances of his day, that 
ideal of the “ City of God” which had floated as a glorious vision 
before the greatest mind of the early Church. It was not his aim 
to convert the Church into a vast bureaucratic despotism, 
with a well-drilled episcopal police obedient to every intimation 
of the hand that pulls the wires at the Vatican. He left it 
for lesser men and a later age to adopt the Tarquinian policy 
of cutting down all the taller foppy- Reads, and importing into 
the eccclesiastical government t vicious centralization which 
has been the bane of so many secular States. Gregory desired 
to strengthen the hands of metropolitans and primates, whose 
influence it has now for many centuries been the consistent 
policy of his successors to depress, ly by curtailing their 
privileges, and partly by multiplying their number ; so that at the 
present day in Italy, where the Roman Court has had its way 
most completely, there is an archbishop on an average to every 
three or four bishops, and there is not now, we believe, a single 
province in its communion containing so many suffragans as the 
— of Canterbury. The one primatial see which, from its 
igh prestige and enormous revenues, still retains some reality of 
independent power, that of Gran in Hungary, has long been an 
object of watchful jealousy and incessant petty persecution on the 
part of the Curia. But we are anticipating. 
In the century immediately soveatiog the Reformation, when 
the demand, more loudly uttered from day to day, for “a 
reform of the Church in her head and in her members” had 
become the watchword of all serious men, there was passing over 
her whole spirit and constitution one of those silent changes the 
origin and growth of which it is not difficult to trace, but which 
has not yet attained its final issue. The “seventy years cap- 
tivity” of Avignon in the thirteenth century, and the schism of 
the anti-Popes which followed directly on its close, had forced on 
practical men the important inquiry where the supreme authority 
of the Church must be held to reside? Was it in a Pope ora 
Council? The question received an authoritative answer when, 
in 1409, the Council of Pisa, a in the spirit of Gerson’s 
famous work De Auferibilitate Papa, de both the rival pon- 
tiffs, and appoined Alexander V. in their place ; and again, eight 
ears later, when the Council of Constance, having deposed two 
opes and extorted the resignation of a third, proceeded to elect 
Martin V. to the chair of St. Peter. Had the principle then 
affirmed been consistently kept to—and, above all, had not the 
Council of Constance, against the urgent reclamations of all its 
best members, elected to put the cart before the horse by 
first appointing a new Pope, who at once dissolved it, and 
leaving the reformation of the Church to be taken up after- 
wards—the future of Christian history would pochshly have 
been very different from what it actually was. In - 
ing all reforms that did not emanate from themselves exclusively, 
and in drawing continually tighter the reins of the central des- 
potism, Martin V. and his successors were at once sowing the 
seeds of Ultramontanism and of the Reformation. From that 
time forward the depression of nationai churches, the exaltation of 
purely papal authority, and the evil system of putting down 
scandals not by correction of abuses but by silencing complaints, 
has been the normal policy of the Roman Court. It has been 
said, with substantial if not with technical acc , that whereas 
hitherto the Popes had claimed extraordinary, they henceforth 
claimed ordinary, jurisdiction over national churches. And 
lentiful illustrations of this may be found in the history of the 
Pnglish Church during the century which intervened between 
the Council of Constance and the complete severance with Rome 
under Henry VIII. Indeed the struggle between the rival systems, 
though seldom breaking out into open antagonism, forms the chief 
element in the ecclesiastical history of the period. The appoint- 
ment of Cardinal Beaufort to the purple, without consent of 
the Crown, and the attempt to make hin legate a latere, was the 
first encroachment, and was resisted, with only ~partial success, 
by Archbishop Chicheley. When, soon afterwards, Kemp, 
Archbishop of York, was made a cardinal, the Pope ruled 
that he should take precedence, as such, of the primate of 
all England, on the rather remarkable ground that the car- 
dinals were “those venerable priests mentioned by Moses in 
Deuteronomy, and that they were afterwards instituted by St. 
Peter”; which reminds us of M. About’s statement at the 
opening of his pamphlet on the Roman Question, that “the 
atholic Church is governed by a Pope and seventy cardinals in 
memory of Christ and the twelve Apostles.” Thenceforth till 
the Reformation, some bishop—who was usually, but not always, 
the Primate—was made legate a latere in England, and three 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury were also Cardinals. It was 
as Cardinal Legates, not as national Primates, that they were to 
exercise supreme ecclesiastical authority in the country; and this of 
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immensely increased the actual power of _the Pope, who 
Sanat interfere. much more than before in episcopal appoint- 
ments and other matters. The last effective resistance made to the 
new theory occurred in Henry VI.’s reign, in the case of Pecock, 
Bishop of Chichester, whom Fox, with characteristic blundering 
(probably in this case ignorant rather than argee has meta- 
morphosed into a Protestant martyr. He had, in fact, excited 
eral opposition by his extreme Ultramontane views, as we 
sould call them now; maintaining among other things, what was 
then a startling novelty, though it has since been revived by some 
of the Jesuit divines, that the Papacy is the sole divine institu- 
tion in the Church, and the Episcopate a creation, not of Christ, 
but of the Pope. Pecock was charged with seeking to change 
the religion of England, and was censured for om | and 
imprisoned; but his principles eventually triumphed. It was 
by Papal authority only that Archbishop Morton and Arch- 
bishop Warham po Ann | the visitatorial functions which served 
to expose but not to age the crying abuses of the exist- 
ing monastic institutions. In Henry VII.’s reign indulgences 
were publicly hawked about for sale in England, under sanction 
of a papal bull, by one John de Gigliis, for all sorts of crimes, 
including simony, theft, murder, and uncleanness. Meanwhile 
in Italy Pius IL, who had abandoned the opinions as well as 
the name of Amneas Silvius on ascending the papal throne, con- 
demned in a bull with the ominous title of Eecrabilis the appeal 
from a Pope to a General Council, thus annulling on his own 
ipse divit the principle affirmed at three general councils held 
Tobe his own lifetime. In Spain the practical fruits of the 
new system were exhibited in the establishment of the Inquisition ; 
the earliest auto-da-f2 was held at Seville in 1481, and no less 
than two thousand heretics were burnt in that year. 

The first epoch of Ultramontanism, which commenced with the 
Council of Constance, closes with the Council of Trent. For 
a while the two principles hung in the balance, and had the 
counsels of men like Pole and Contarini prevailed, who strove 
to avoid by timely concessions the consummation of the religious 
schism, there can be little doubt that a bond fide reformation of 
at least the graver practical corruptions would have followed, 
and the Teutonic element would have conquered for itself its 
natural place and recognition in the development of the Catholic 
Church. But it was not to be. The movement which rent 
half Europe from the obedience of Rome riveted her chains 
all the more tightly on the half which retained its allegiarice. 
If the Isidorian Decretals of the ninth century had done much 
to precipitate the severance of East and West, and in doing so 
paved the way for the extravagant claims which culminated 
in the Ultramontane movement of the fifteenth, that move- 
ment, in contributing to the success of the Reformation, was also 
preparing its own tem ascendency within the more limited 
area still left to it. When the Catholic Church became virtually 
the Latin Church, the victory of Ultramontanism was put beyond 
a doubt, even had it not been still further assured by the powerful 
aid of those indefatigable knight-errants of the Papacy, the 
Jesuits. As the old methods of persecution became obsolete, the 
new methods of spiritual terrorism and pious frauds came in to 
take their place. It was dangerous to question any doctrine 
asserted in the name of the Church, though nine-tenths of those 
alleged doctrines were merely the private opinions of the last few 
centuries; and equally dangerous to admit any estimate of facts 
discreditable to the ok, or to those who claimed to repre- 
sent her. Historians, like Rohrbacker, who can manufacture 
Alexander VI. into a saint and Mary Stuart into a martyr, 
show that the favourite temptation of theological partisans 
to lie “for the ter glory of God” has not yet lost its 
charms. In one Roman Catholic country the struggle between 
the rival systems was continued for two centuries after the Refor- 
mation, and the great name of Bossuet is not more illustrious 
for his eloquence than for his bold vindication of the national 
as opposed to the Ultramontane theory of Catholicism. But, 
in this as in other respects, the Revolution sealed the work of 
the Reformation, and with the fall of the old Gallitan Church the 
last corporate protest against the modern pretensions of the Papacy 
was extinguished. A national Church’s necessity is Rome’s oppor- 
tunity ; and though Pius VII. may have resented the strong com- 
pulsion put upon him by Napoleon, it is not the less certain that 
to sweep away at one stroke of his pen the hierarchy of a thou- 
Papel eet and substitute another in its place, was an exercise of 
Papal power which as yet its extremest advocates had scarcely 

to claim. In an age when a second edition of the Isidorian 
Decretals 1s past praying for, there could not well have occurred a 
contingency more favourable to the progress of those principles 
which the Church of Bossuet so resolutely resisted, but which the 
Church of the French Empire has so completely made her own. 

The Ultramontane movement gained a fresh impetus from the 
Teacti school of writers, of whom De Maistre and Lamennais, 
in his orthodox phase, were the leading representatives, though 
the former, as was natural, looked at the matter from its political 
rather than its theological side, and supported the latest deve- 
lopment of Ultramontanism—Papal inh ibility—as the surest 
guarantee for a strong government in the Church. If the Pope 
was not infallible, there might be an appeal from his judgment, 
whether to conscience or to a council mattered little, for an 
appeal against the de facto authority savoured of revolution. it 
was fitting the Pope should be infallible, and therefore God 
had made him so—decuit, eryo fuit. But to apply these prin- 

ipply P 
ciples in detail was the work of a very different class of 


minds from De Maistre’s, who would have turned in contempt 
or disgust from the petty jealousy of all local or personal inde- 
eon ay which busies itself with the suppression of national 
iturgies, and deliberately all writers, however eminent 
and however intensely Catholic, who cannot frame their lips 
to repeat its peculiar shibboleths. In an when educa-- 
tion is general and persecution out of date, Ultramontanism. 
can make little way with thinking men. Its last resource is. 
to appeal to the credulity or the ignorance of those who are 
afraid to think, and here lies the true explanation of that per- 
plexing blunder, the Encyclical of 1864. It was a distinct 
id for the more ardent and uncompromising allegiance of the 
old women (of both my | in whom those who just now shape 
the whispers of the Papal throne recognise their surest, if not their 
only, friends, and that with an almost incredible recklessness of its 
inevitable effect on all sober thinkers, whether Roman Catholic or 
Protestant. Yet it was received with at least silent acquiescence 
by the whole Roman Episcopate, who have been taught to con- 
sider it their first duty to register the decrees of the Vatican ; and 
the illustrious French prelate who was known to have been most 
strongly opposed to its publication was reduced to the humiliating 
ingenuity of explaining away what he dared not — repudiate: 
That a different spirit is beginning to assert itself in the bosom of 
the Roman Catholic Church such phenomeua as the Home and 
Foreign Review in England, and the growing influence of Dr. 
Déllinger in Germany, would alone suffice to prove. It is a 
curious problem what may come of this liberal reaction, and how 
far the imminent crisis of the temporal power, with which it has 
so long in various ways been identified, may affect the future of 


‘THE MURDERER WAGER. 
HE importance of Mr.Walpole’s decision in recommending the - 
murderer Wager to the nner of the Crown goes ar bond 
the merely personal aspect of the Home Secretary’s conduct. It 
would be a sheer waste of time to upon the enormous mis-- 
take which has been made. It was to be expected ; indeed, it was 
to be reckoned upon. And this for two reasons; first, that all 
Home Secretaries seem, by some fatality, to be always wrong both 
when they revise, and when they decline to revise, any criminal. 
proceedings; and, next, because beyond this general law we- 
might as certainly calculate upon Mr. Walpole in particular going 
wrong as upon what Mr. Darby Griffith or Mr. Whalley must, from 
the very fact of their being, say or do in any given case. As to the 
former point, we leave it as an insoluble puzzle among the great 
mysteries of nature, before which scientific investigation retires 
helpless and confused. There seems to be no @ priori reason why 
the Home Office always should blunder; but the fact isso. The Home 
Office seems to paralyse all intellects. Sir George Lewis certainly. 
did not carry public opinion with him by his decision on the 
Smethurst case; Sir George Grey cutagil ublic opinion in the - 
McLaclglan case, in the Townley case, and in the Hall case ; and Mr- 
Walpole is quite equal to his predecessors. This is a curious fact. 
It has its value in showing that we have the very worst tribunal. 
for revising criminal cases which the stupidity of society could 
devise, and in proving the necessity of establishing a Court of. 
Criminal Appeal, or of doing anything provided there is some 
change from the capricious appellate jurisdiction of the Home- 
Office. The W case is only one, though a very prominent, 
instance of blunders and miscarriage of justice which, as matters 
stand, we must take as a matter of course. Having our Walpole, . 
the official who dealt with such dignity and vigour with the Hyde 
Park riots, and whose susceptibilities were so finely moved to an 
amiable hag with Mr, Beales and his rioters, and who showed. 
such a deep knowledge of human nature in declining to revise the - 
conviction and: sentence of Toomer, we were quite certain how 
Wager would fare when an appeal was made for him. But. 
merely as a matter of curious study, we must say something of 
this detestable villain’s conduct—murderer we suppose we should 
not be quite safe in calling him. Edward Wager was tried on the 
8th of March, before Mr. Justice Lush, at Derby, for the wilful. 
murder of his wife. Wager was a brutal ruffian in the con- 
stant habit of drunkenness, and it was his regular practice to- 
ill-treat and smash his, wife = the occasion of his last out- 
re r outraging her feelings in the vilest wa: — 
liberties with another woman in her very spesmbe, he hun 
her for some distance, she screaming “murder” all the time, 
until, in the presence of witnesses— who, with a nobleness- 
of character which we hope is confined to the Peak country, 
never interfered—he forced the wretched victim to the 
edge of a deep pool of water. On this spot he completed. 
his work. He pushed her to the edge of the dam, he. 
threw her down, he kicked her while on the ground for several 
minutes; she rose, he trampled on her again ; and here the amiable- 
witnesses disap But upon happening to look round, one of. 
them saw Mrs. Wager disappear into the pool. She was drowned. 
Wager is tried for murder, and the medical evidence proved, 
among other injuries, that her liver was ruptured by the blows 
and kicks that she received; “and that the injury to her 
liver would alone have caused death, though the proximate cause 
of death was drowning.” The defence raised was cautious and 
fair enough. It rested upon the proximate cause of death, that 
is, upon the drowning—the cause which was chronologically two 
minutes nearcr to the death than the remote cause, the 
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rupture of the liver. It was admitted that if Wager had pushed 
his wife into the dam, or if, stunned and bewildered, she had fallen 
into it, or if in her agony of despair, seeing that death was inevi- 
table, she chose death by drowning as the least of two evils, then 
the case was oue of the clearest murder. But perhaps she was 
a free agent and voluntarily committed suicide in order to relieve 
herself from the duty of living with her husband. Of course it 
was in sheer despair that such a shadow of a defence was offered. 
Wager was convicted, and was recommended to mercy for a reason 
which, were not the case so hideous, would be quite comic. The jury 
believed that the prisoner was not entirely master of himself, and did 
not fling his wife into the pool, but only mE her of the power 
of knowing what she was doing, and that she fell into the dam in 
this unconscious state. The Judge, with what we own we took 
for dry irony, observed that he quite understood the recommenda- 
tion, and would forward it to the proper quarter. It was received 
by the proper quarter—the propriety of which quarter seems to 
consist in a total inability to exercise common sense or respect 
common decency; and Mr. Walpole has commuted the capital 
sentence into servitude for life—which, in English, means 
imprisonment for a certain period, 

Captain Archdall, representing the public horror and indig- 
nation which this “exercise of the prerogative of mercy” has 
oceasioned, asked in the House of Commons for the reasons for 
this extraordinary leniency. The reasons alleged by the Home 
Secretary are twofold. First, the case was one of a class which 
the recommendations of the Commission on Capital Punishment 
would exclude from the category of wilful murder; and next, 
the opinion of the Judge and jury was that the murder, though, 
as Mr. Walpole calls it, “one of aggravated enormity and bar- 
barity,” was yet not an unfit case for commutation. The Home 
Secretary is quite hurt and ill-used by the criticisms passed on his 
leniency. e shall deal with his last reason first. 


Merely to mention the grotesque absurdity of saying in one and 
the same breath that a murder is one of aggravated enormity, and 
yet that it ought to be condoned—for this 1s what it comes to— 
is to say that Mr. Walpole is deficient in those mental qualities 
which an adviser of the Crown ought to possess. And taking 
this estimate of Mr. Walpole, we are hardly prepared to accept 
his account of Mr. Justice Lush’s opinion on the case. At any 
rate, if the Judge feels what it is said that he feels about the 
Wager case, we should like to see him submitted to some Parlia- 
mentary interrogatory. Thus much is certain, that the only plea 
offered by Wager’s counsel in his behalf was not the oue which found 
favour with the jury and the Judge. The defence was that the wife 
committed suicide while a perfectly free agent. The extenuating 
circumstance which weighed with the jury was, not that she com- 
mitted voluntary suicide while in possession of her faculties, but 
that she had been knocked into a state of insensibility, and fell 
into the pool while in an unconscious state. Now this is actually 
the very condition of her death which the counsel for the de- 
fence felt himself compelled to admit would make the case one 
of murder, and which consequently he did not insist on. “We pass 
over what we have already urged, but, were this account of the 
victim’s death ever so true, it has nothing to do with the matter. 
The cause of death was immediately the act of drowning; but, 
had the woman not been drowned at all, she must have died of 
her ruptured liver. But we proceed to Justice Lush’s view of 
the case, or rather to Justice Lush’s view filtered through the 
muddy medium of the Home Office. The Judge “did not think 
the murder was premeditated; he did not think when Wager 
commenced the quarrel ”—quarrel ?—yes, 

Rixa est, ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum— 


“that he intended that amount of violence which he afterwards 
committed, and therefore he, the Judge, was of opinion that the 
case was not unfit for the exercise of the mercy of the Crown.” If 
Mr. Justice Lush said this—well—aposiopesis is best; but it is a 
simple contradiction to everything which has ever been held on the 
crime of murder hitherto. So the man did not intend that amount of 
violence which he did as a matter of fact commit! Did not intend 
to injure his wife’s liver perhaps, because most likely he knew 
nothing about her liver—except to curse it. Did not intend ? 
What did he intend? Human nature can only judge of intentions 
by acts; and what Wager did, according to the extenuating view 
ef the jury, was by his diabolical violence to reduce the poor 
woman to such a state that she was unable to keep herself from 
falling into the — But this is not murder premeditated, 
prs. Poa to Mr. Justice Lush, as interpreted by Mr. Wal ole. We 
can only say that it is murder by what has always been un- 
derstood to be the law of England. We always thought that 
it was a popular and vulgar error to suppose that a deliberate 
premeditated intention to kill is required to constitute the guilt 
of murder. We thought that the essence of murder was its wilful 
and malicious intent, and that the term “aforethought” was 
surplusage ; and that malice meant, and only meant, wickedness. 
We thought that an intent to do a grievous bodily harm, even if 
actual death were not originally intended, was enough to make 
homicide murder, because it involved a malicious and wilful intent. 
But of course we are pony A Mr. Justice Lush, according to Mr. 
Secretary ba age holds that no man is a murderer unless it can 
be shown that he prepares all his tools, and lays all his plans, and 
executes deliberately a scheme which he had carefully thought 
over before he came into his victim’s company. If so—as 
George III. remarked about the Perownes and Dr. Dodd—a good 


man mevenstians homicides have been murdered by the law, 
as English judges have hitherto understood it. ° 

But Mr. Walpole has another plea. He says that under 
recommendation of the Royal Commissioners on Capital Puni 
ment, and therefore, as we thought, in accordance with the 
definitions laid down in a Bill on the subject now before Parlia- 
ment, and intended to embody the views of the Commissioners, 
Wager’s crime falls short of that murder which is henceforth alone 
to be punished with death. If this really is so, it establishes a 
conclusive reason against that Bill. A heavier condemnatio. 
cannot be passed upon the Bill than that it declines to 
pronounce such a wretch as Wager a murderer, and a murderer 
of the first magnitude. We do not believe that this is the 
ight understanding of the Bill; and we are the more convinced 
of it because it is Mr. Walpole’s interpretation of his own 
measure, and because Mr. Walpole is precisely the person who 
may be fairly assumed not to understand even his own mean- 
ing. Only last week this Bill was examined in these 
and the result to our minds was that the Bill—good em 
—certainly did propose to continue the punishment of death 
in all cases where the criminal was proved to have had “gq 
deliberate intention to do some grievous bodily harm to the 
person killed,” and that in this respect the Bill was an improye- 
ment on the Commissioners’ Report. But if this clause is so 
loosely and unscientifically worded that it does not include 
Wager’s case, the sooner the Bill is rejected the better, for it 
only confirms the suspicion that its object is, in an underhand 
ways to make capital punishment invidious, and all but im 
sible. We never thought very highly of the Bill, and it 
seems that we have understood it too favourably, but this set- 
tles the matter. In our article on the subject, written before 
Mr. Walpole’s clemeney was made public, we took this very 
Wager case as an illustrative one; and it was observed that, 
whether the wife threw herself into the pool to avoid Wager’s 
fury, or whether in a state of unconsciousness caused by his 
violence she fell into the pool, still he “did an act so imminently 

us that he knew (or, what is the same thing, ought to have 

known) that it must in all probability cause death, and it did cause 
death ; hence he committed murder.” It really never did occur to 
us that any human being could doubt that Wager was a murderer; 
and it actually takes one’s breath away to be told that Wager is 
nota murderer because the Commissioners and the Bill expressly 
intended to consider such cases as his short of murder. IP there 
can be sifted out of this horrible perversion of justice a single 
grain of comfort, it is that the commutation of Wager’s sentence 
makes Mr. Walpole’s Bill an impossibility. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL. 


C. seems at last really probable that something will be done in 
the way of legislation for the Public Schools. As the question 
is at that particular stage when a few mistakes of principle 
would be fatal to the success of the measure now before the House 
of Commons, it may be as well to recall the chief steps in its 
history. In 1861 Mr. Grant Duff moved an address for a Com- 
mission, which was appointed in the same year, to examine into 
the nature and application of the endowments of nine of the chief 
ublic schools, their administration, and their course of study. 
he Commission rted at i length, and, as was ge ly 
allowed, with considerable ability, in 1864. e recommenda- 
tions made bore largely upon details of discipline and instruction ; 
but it was never for a moment supposed that these were matters 
in which Parliament would think it right to interfere by any 
direct action. On the other hand, the various reforms of consti- 
tution and finance which were pronounced to be necessary were 
such as could best be dealt with by an external and independent 
authority; the number of these was and the abuses which 
called for them were grave. A year after the publication of the 
Report, Lord Clarendon, the Chairman of the Commission, to the 
astonishment of every one, pro to the House of Lords a measure 
the effect of which would have been to stultify the whole of the 
work of the three past years. He started from the mistaken as- 
sumption that Parliament itself would be competent to complete the 
reform which it had initiated, and attempted to carry out his concep- 
tion by a ridiculously inadequate scheme. He proposed to amend 
and increase the governing bodies of the schools, to introduce into 
them a foreign element by the appointment of Crown nominees, 
and to invest them with a candies power of interference in 
the management of each oe school, The objections to this 
roposal were obvious. No principle is more clearly established 
y experience than that the interference of governing bodies with 
head-masters is fatal to good administration ; and the idea that all 
that was necessary to get real reforms introduced was to su 
to the offenders that they had better reform ed 
an amount of faith in human nature which would have been 
charming if the propounder had been at school himself, and un- 
acquainted with the ways of the wicked world. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the Bill fell dead at once. It was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, which collected fresh but not 
very valuable evidence, and reported generally in favour of the 
course which was from the first seen to be the only proper one, 
and which was supported by the general opinion of those who 
were interested in the question. It was that of following the 
precedent set in University reform—appointing, that is, a tem~- 
porary Executive Commission, with power to sanction or reject 
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made by the schools, and to prepare plans themselves if 
| am proposals should either not be made or should rove unde- 
serving of adoption. This was the general tenor of Bill No. z— 
that, namely, which was offered to the Upper House by Lord 
Clarendon ear, and with which the resent Bill is nearly 
identical. It should be added that the Bill of this year is a 
Government measure, that it has passed the Lords, and has been 
read a first time in the Commons. . 

By this Bill the governing bodies of the nine schools are 
empowered to make, before the end of next year, statutes on 
all important points of school administration and the disposal 
of trust property, including the alteration of their own con- 
stitution, Statutes so made are to be submitted to Her Majesty 
in Council; any persons affected by them may state their griev- 
ances in petition, and may pray to be heard by counsel, within 
two Pond wr of the publication of the statute of which they com- 
plain ; and Her Majesty in Council may A aye or yee of 
any statute or part of a statute so proposed. There is, however, 
another body before whom the proposed statute must be pre- 
viously laid, and whose approval is indispensable. This is a Board 
of seven Commissioners, whose functions and powers are, in e 
direction but one, most me Their approval, as - have said, 
is necessary to ev TO’ statute; it is virtually necessary 
even to every “ ve P ren ”; and to them lapses, at the end of 
next year, the power to make such statutes as those above- 
mentioned, if those which have been proposed by the governing 
bodies shall not have appeared satisfactory. Not only so, but 
“regulations” may be made by these Commissioners on every 
point on which the governing bodies shall not have made them 
with their approval ; and while those made by the governing bodies 
are temporary and open to change, those which are made by the 
Commissioners will have the force of statutes. The subjects with 

‘to which these regulations are made are clearly laid down, 
and are of wide, probably too wide, range ; but it will be remem-~- 
bered that the object of their introduction is liberty, and not 
tyranny—the release ftom the bondage of old statutes rather than 
the subjection of head-masters to the caprices of governing Boards. 
This is worth pointing out, since the fact that the Bill legitimizes 
these regulations, without giving them any sanction in the way of 

nalty or disability, has misunderstood, and it has been 
tmagined that the measure aims at encouraging the trustees of 
schools to interfere more than at t in their routine. The 
aim is simply to provide for the introduction from time to time of 
useful reforms in education and discipline, in points where free 

action might seem to be barred by a statute which it was im- 

ible to transgress. It is only necessary to add, for the purpose 
of explaining the present measure, that it gives a power of extend- 
ing the limit of time, if advisable, for one year more, till the first 
day of 1870; and that it contains a useful provision for abolishi 
the present privileges of the local foundations at Harrow 
Rugby, and employing the revenues which are at present sacrificed 
to these objects either for the general p of the school, or, 
if thought expedient (as it can hardly be) for the creation of a 
middle-class school at each of these places in addition to the 
school already existing. 

On the whole, the Bill must be ounced a good one. It 
would be a discredit to Parliament to allow the question to drag 
on any longer, and there seems in this measure a fair promise of" a 
satisfactory reform. Clearly the principle is right that whatever 
constitutional changes are Bon @ in the schools should be made 
from without, should be made authoritatively, and should be made 
once for all. It is hopeless to try to get a public body to reform 
itself without some external stress; and nothing, on the other 
hand, could be worse than to cramp the efforts of a school, and 
weaken the sense of responsibility in those who conduct it, by re- 
ape and systematic interference. The topics, again, which will 

regarded as chiefly deserving the attention of the new Commis- 
sioners, will be those with which public opinion will most readily 
justify interference at the present moment. Educational reform 
and a Public Schools Bill are utterly different matters. A strong 
tide is setting in the direction of some changes in the subjects of 
study which the public schools will not aa resist, and with 
which, if judiciously and cautiously made, we have repeatedly 
declared our sympathy. But nothing could be so fatal to this in- 
tellectual reform as an attempt to im: it by authority. The 
sole province of a Public Schools Bill is to provide that the ablest 
men may have it in their power to teach and govern the boys who 
are entrusted to their care with as much freedom as possible from 
vexatious restraint, with all the assistance which the revenues of 
the school can supply, and with responsibility for the details of 
their work only'to the educated opinion of the day. 

_ There is, however, in the present Public Schools Bill one de- 
signed omission so important that, if it be not supplied, the 
measure 1s worse than worthless. Manifold as are the abuses 
which need refcrm, there are none so crying as those which are to 
be found in the constitution and functions of the governing bodies. 
It will be remembered that a provision is made to peo Ny these 
bodies to reform, — other things, themselves. It is also pro- 
vided that, with one limitation, the entire liberty which is so 

ted to them reverts, after a certain lapse of time, to the 
ecutive Commission. The exception is that of self-reform. 
Should the trustees and governors of the schools be content to 
remain unchanged, the Commission is not to be allowed to touch 
them. If this is to be the case, better have no Bill at all. To 
introduce a project of school reform, and to concede that in 
spite of its enactment the Fellows of Eton shall continue as 


decision and firmness. When they happen to a sermon 
against physical science, they it as well as that 
ticular kind of sermon can be preached. The dignity whi 
they receive from their sinecures is not lowered by zeal, 
nor can it be said that their administration of the school is bad, 
for the only things which they have to administer are the com- 
fortable private fortunes which they enjoy from the revenues of 
the foundation. If they clog the action of the head-master, if 
drain the resources of the place, if they lend their influence to 
that is obstructive and pedantic, it may be said for them that they 
are doing no worse than Fellows of Eton have done from time 
immemorial. They live on the spet; they are familiar with the 
Eton of past days; they believe largely in the Consul Plancus; and 
if Lord Derby thinks that they are going to improve themselves 
from the place, he little knows their ways. Let us be clearly 
paar wel The school must have some Board of trustees, and 
they may as well be called by the name of Fellows as by any other. 
But that the choice of these governors should be restricted as it at 

t is, that the body should be so highly paid for doing so 
ittle work, and that it should interfere as it virtually does with 
any step of progress for which the head-master may at any time be 
Foe 4 is not to be endured any longer. We do distinctly wish 
to see the present race of Fellows abolished. And since, in the 
discussion of a public matter, candour is the soul of controversy, if 
Dr. Goodford himself should ask us whether we would wish to 
see him abolished also, we frankly confess that we should. 

At any rate, whether Eton loses its Provost, and Winchester its 
Warden, or not, the recasting of the governing bodies is the one 
thing supremely necessary to reform, and the Commissioners 
ought to be men who will enforce the needful changes with 
firmness and discretion. This leads us to the one other 

int in which the Bill is susceptible of improvement. The 
Centasiedignts named at present are the following: —The 
Archbishop of York, Lord Harrowby, Sir Edmund Head, 
Sir John Shaw Lefevre, Canon Blakesley, Mr. Russell Gurney, 
and Mr. Coleridge ; the last two names being substituted this 
for those of Sir W. Heathcote and Lord Carnarvon. Now 
is not one of these Commissioners against whom anything is to-be 

d. But can it be said that the list comprises all the elements of 
individual character which it is expedient to introduce into such a 
board ? It seems as if the aim had been to collect a body of men, 
above all, of judicial minds, and to ensure clearheadedness even at 
the expense, or to the comparative neglect, of other no less: im- 
portant features. An Executive Commission ought to contain 
some members of constructive rather than deliberative genius, of 
sound practical force rather than subtle acumen. Certainly, if 
one or two names were added such as we describe, the aor | 
would repose more confidence in the result of the step thet 
being taken. No one wishes to revive the a tifie 
representatives or literary representatives which lent so humoreus 
a character to the proposal of 1865; all we say is that some- 
thing more of administrative vi might with excellent effeet be 
added to the excellent qualities which already tind a 
in the Commission. Should the two changes of which we 

oken be made in Committee, there is every reason to hope 

r a satisfactory result from the measure. The first of them 
will be conceded by the Government if a strong effort is made to 
carry it; and amendments will in all probability be pro for 
the purpose by a member of the late Ministry. But other 
pes em which we have suggested, though it is not absolutely 
i 


ndispensable to the working of the reform proposed, is in reality 
hardly less needful for its f and ultimate success. 


MILITARY FLOGGING, 
F an admirer of paternal despotism wished to signalize the 
defects of Government, he could 
on more rey blemish than that is 
the uences of the recent vote agai ing in the 5 
It the root of custom, ent in the most 
essential service of the State. the erance of one single 
vote given in an elective assembly, the whole military system of 
the country may be changed at once. The English army is a 
terminable annuitant with the briefest ible term. It lives 
from year to year, at the pleasure of the House of Commons; and 
of course the ner to terminate its existence involves the power 
of modifying the conditions on which existence is permitted. This 
must appear weak, foolish—nay, fatal—in the judgment of a 
Continental soldier or politician. <A to regard — 
as established on the basis of physical fort, he sees the nati 
organization uf physical force tottering and fluttering with every 
breath of popular sentiment. To him it must seem as if such a 
state of things were inconsistent with internal stability or external 
influence. And there may be not a few Englishmen, soldiers and 
ere can be no doubt that Sir John Paki the military 
authorities have been wise in declining to contest the adverse 
vote on Mr. Otway’s motion, and in consenting to that altera- 


= - — es | the are, would be nugatory to the verge of childishness, That 

| body of men is, it is geneyally believed, composed of persons 
who possess estimable private virtues, and are very gentlemanly, 
Whenever they use their influence to banish modern and liberal 
education from the school, they do so from the best of motives, 
Whenever they present their nephews and second-cousins to 

the good things which fall to their gift, they do it with 
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tion in the Mutiny Act which was adopted by the Housé 
on Thursday night. It is not improbable that they might, by 
adroit strategy, have contested it successfully, but it is more than 
probable that victory in such a cause would have been worse than 
a defeat. ‘There is no subject on which violent and ad cuptandum 
rhetoric can rouse a stronger or more angry feeling than on that of 
military flogging, and there could be no season when the excite- 
ment of such feeling would be more dangerous to a Government 
than at the present season. The generality of people have no 
precise knowledge of the limitations by which military flogging 
4s now restrained ; of the special cases to which it is confined ; of 
the infrequency of its administration. They have a vague general 
knowledge of facts which occurred twenty or thirty years ago ; of 
the memorable flogging at Hounslow, of Somerville’s memoirs, and 
of all the stock cases with which the Radical repértory of those days 
was filled. They still believe in the infliction of successive in- 
stalments of punishment for a single offence; in the torn and 
mortified flesh ;~in the horrible laceration and the fearful agony of 
the victim. They believe, too, that all these horrors may be 
inflicted at the caprice of one irresponsible autocrat. Where 
euch a belief exists, it affords a powerful fulcrum for popular 
declamation. It must be indeed a strong Ministry which 
would venture to throw down the gauntlet on a question like 
this, and ask the louse of Commons to reconsider a decision at 
which it had arrived by a bare majority of one. And this 
Ministry is very far from strong. It therefore has chosen the 
better part in preferring discretion to combativeness, and in 

iving a specious adhesion to the views of the abolitionists. 

ubstantially, the change effected is not a great one; ostensibly, 
itis. Flogging will be professedly retained for the special punish- 
ment,of those offences for which it is at present practically re- 
served. In all other cases it will be abolished both in name and in 
fact. The only difference between the present and the future 
condition of things will be this. Now, sentences of flogging may 
be passed for many offences for which they are not generally in- 
flicted ; hereafter, sentences in these cases will not be recorded at 
all. At present the offences almost exclusively punished, in time 
of peace, by flogging are mutiny, gross insubordination, and gross 
indecency. In future their exclusive liability to punishment will 
be affirmed by statute. No other offences will be legally punish- 
able with flogging, and for all others some new punishment will 
have to be devised by law. 

To a military man there will not seem to be much virtue in the 
change. Old soldiers know well enough that the good sense of 
officers and of courts-martial does now generally restrict the 
pom of flogging to these delinquencies. future the 

w will insist on a course which personal discretion and modera- 
tion now dictate. A soldier whose good conduct entitles him to 
a first-class badge will under no circumstances be liable to be 

ed. As it is, such a soldier is most rarely amenable to such a 
punishment. The difference, then, to an experienced soldier is not 
worth much. Indeed we believe that, were the non-commissioned 

officers of the army polled to-morrow, they would almost unani- 
mously vote that the reputed boon is of little use to individual 
soldiers, and of no use whatever to the service. It hardly ever 
happens that a soldier who has earned the highest class of good- 
po a distinction degrades himself by acts of mutiny, gross 
insubordination, or gross indecency. Whenever he does thus degrade 
himself, he must have given way to some over-mastering tempta- 
tion which has brought taint and debasement with it, and must 
crush his moral nature for ever. In such a case, old soldiers 
will say, the best thing that can be done with a man is to 
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sion can hardly 
than a professional view of it to be taken. 


to the possible soldier. No one 
will remain unchanged for the next fifty years, any more than 
any one believes that the Irish Church will remain unmodified for 
the same 
denly, rashly, and whol 
Many things will have to be done, as re 

promotion, in course of time. But one of the firs 
is to remove the 
somewhat better 
recruited. To do this, the restriction of flogging within the 


officers, defying discipline, and corrupting his comrades, H 
his impunit will be absolute. Pit ill be potent, notorions, 
and ram 


t. There is hardly a possibility of getting rid of hi 
uring the term of his enlistment; and it a net considered good 


policy to multiply facilities of discharge. We leave it to our 
readers to imagine the state of a regiment in which there are 
perhaps a hundred of such scoundrels, 


fessional point of view, then, the late conces- 
regarded favourably. But there is a higher 
: We may regard it as 
ne in an important series of changes which time will develop in 
It — less to the actual than 

ieves that our military system 


From a purely 


be 


ur whole military system, 


riod. The army must be modified—not, we hope, sud- 
e, but slowly, gradually, and securely, 


pensions, and 
2 2 first things to be done 
im ents to the enlistment of men of a 
e than that from which the Line is usually 

ible compass is absolutely necessary. 


mallest ere can 


be no doubt that the existence of such a punishment does deter 
many men of respectable conduct and parentage from entering the 


army—indeed oe those men who never would be ex to 
its infliction. Whether even now a large proportion of these men 
will offer themselves as recruits is doubtful. The recruiti ant 


has a hard fight against the claims of competing industries. Still 
it is not impossible. It is quite credible that the great battle be- 
tween labour and capital may end in the victory of the latter, and 
that the old relations of supply and demand may cause the 
labour-market to overflow wi 
ment, when flogging is all but statutably abolished. In s 

a contingency, the concession of which we are speaking 
will naturally facilitate the enlistment of men who now re- 
ag the a | with indifference or with aversion. And it must 

reco. 


candidates for military employ- 
uch 


that, the larger infusion there is of reputable 


men, the smaller will be the necessity for a degrading punish- 
ment. If once the soldier’s calling i 
estimation that the louts, the “roughs,” and the “raffs” no longer 
cared to enlist, the army would go on improving until such men as 
the present non-commissioned officers, instead of being abnormal 
exceptions to the general character of the service, would be only 
ordinary illustrations of it. 
Line would come to resemble a Volunteer corps in the uniformity 
of its good conduct. An army so com 
emergencies of any crisis. And it will be no small thing to have 
anticipated by even a few years’ preparation the crisis which ma 
make it a matter of life and death to have in our ranks the pi 
and sinew, not only of our rural labourers, but also of classes 
above them in position and intelligence. There is a general 
feeling on the Continent—a feeling 
because it is incapable of logical explanation—that we are on the 
eve of a great Kuro 
must not assume that the conflict will be confined to the Continent 
exclusively. It would be too much to expect that war can 
everywhere else without including England also in its flames. 
would be, of all spectacles, the most painful and the most humili- 
ating, to see a nation which P 
population in Europe incapable of defend 
rooted prejudice had withheld from its 


were so far raised in general 


In fact a regular regiment of the 
would be equal to the 


not the less to be regarded 


war. If the fear is well founded, we 


“te 


ossesses the strongest and most virile 
because a deep- 
inhabitants that training 


give him a sound fogging. Nothing strikes a civilian more | and organization which the subjects of other States not less high- 
than the anxiety which old soldiers often exhibit to see this spirited than Englishmen have agreed to as part of every 
unishment inflicted on soldiers who commit disgraceful offences. | loyal and patriotic citizen’s normal education. The virtual disuse 


They regard it as a disgrace co-equal with and merited by the 
offence. And they ask, not unreasonably, supposing it to be 
abolished, what punishment can be effectually substituted for it? 
A man, they say, who does an act which reflects infamy on 
himself and his regiment should be himself openly disgraced. On 
such a man neither confinement, nor extra drill, nor stoppage of 
pay, produces any effect. All these punishments he only shares 
with men who, however faulty, are yet not degraded in character ; 
and they say that it is hard upon the men to be subjected to 
the same kind of punishment as the irreclaimably bad and base. 
It must be admitted that here lies the weak part of the whole 
matter. The bulk of the men who enlist into a regiment are 
certainly not good men, and it is one of the best recommendations 
of our military system that it so often makes good instruments 
of such bad materials. Any one who knows the stuff out of 
which a large prepares of linesmen are made will easily under- 
stand the difficulty and annoyance which impede the task of 
fashioning them into decent saldiens. The agricultural lout, un- 
taught, undisciplined, who enlists that he may always have 
his bellyful without work, presents some difficulties to his 
instructors; but these are few and trivial compared with those 
presented by the half-taught, sharp, chaffing, impudent “rough” 
of the town, who enlists either to get out of some local 
scrape, or “for a lark,” or with the hope of deserting with his 
bounty money. This kind of scamp—and there are plenty of the 
kind in line regiments—is at once a worry and a danger. He has all 
the vices of a low civilization, without a redeeming quality. He 
is dishonest, lying, thievish, and insubordinate. He cares little 


for confinement and drill. He cares for flogging—it is almost the 
only thing he does care for; and he is generally far too clever to 
expose himself to its infliction, So he goes on laughing at his 


of the lash is one of the first remedies for so unfortunate a preju- 
dice. Other remedies will come with time, and with the neces- 
sities which time unfolds. 


POETIC PENSIONS. 


bg Premiers are rather unlucky in the poets whom they de- 
light to honour. The famous story of the Poet Laureate of 
the Court of Bonny is still fresh, and now it is not the fault of 
some of the Irish members if the story of Mr. Robert Young, 
the poetic nailer, does not become equally notorious. What Lord 
Palmerston was guilty of in the case of the poet Close, Lord 
Derby has been guilty of in the case of the poet Young. Neither 
of them familiarized himself with the products of the genius 
that he recommended the Sovereign to reward. Lord Palmer- 
ston did not wade through the lucubrations which may be 

sumed to have given so much pleasure to King Pepple, and Lord 
Derby admits that he did not read the highly diverting poems 
which Lerd Dufferin seems to have thought so favourably of. 
That so much discussion upon such a point should have been 
tolerated shows to what a pitch of childishness the House of 
Commons can occasionally descend. A wretched poetaster writes 
verses of which we can only say that, though they are about 
as bad as verses can be, still we have seen quite as I 
pronounced by newspaper critics to be “ full of taste and vigour,” 
to “abound in grace, subtlety, and a rare delicacy,” to “ contain 
signs of real promise,” and so forth. Grant that the verses 
are bad, what then? Surely pensions must be meant for the 
writers of such verses, and none other. For if a man writes 


good verses he does not need any pension. The publishers will vie 
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with one another in paying him enormous and fancy prices. An 
infallible monition for anybody who wanted to be rich would be, 
Become a first-rate poet. Poetry of a good sort must be at least 
as remunerative as cotton-spinning, or being a bull or a bear on 
the Stock og or banking, or anything else in the world of 
trade. Nothing else could be more absurd and unreasonable than 
to recite Mr. Youny’s verses, and then ask the House to measure 
them by the standard of Mr. Tennyson. If Young could write 
as good poetry as Mr. Tennyson, of course he would not require 
the sum of forty pounds ue 4 year from the patronage of a 
discriminating Government. The worse the verses, the better 
the argument for pensioning the writer. If they had been read- 
able vr saleable, no pension would have been needed. For the 
days are over when Theodore Hook’s mot could pers for being true 
—‘ They may well call us the Republic of Letters, for I'll be 
hanged if we ever have a sovereign among us.” Fortune smiles on 
men who can handle a pen, and a good writer may almost reflect 
upon his ink-pot as Johnson reflected upon Thrale’s beer-tubs :— 
“Sir, we are selling the potentiality of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” 

Again, the assailants of Young’s pension were very thoughtless 
jn another respect. They declared that, since the grant of the 
pension, the poet’s friends had got his books together from far and 
near, and immediately burnt them, Surely this is the very fate 
which every wise man would most earnestly desire for them. To 
have extinguished a bad poet by the mere payment of forty pounds 

r annum for a few years is one of the cheapest services to man- 
find that we ever heard of. If Young ol aot been pensioned 
he would have gone on writing bad poetry, and his friends would 
have gone on trying to foist his books on a too-indulgent public 
for ever so long. We should have had ever so much more of 


Croppies lie down, down, down, Croppies lie down ! 


We do not think money was ever eats ep, The only pity is 
that the principle is not better appreciated, and more extensively 
applied to all bad poets and weak writers. Is there any man, 
inside the House of Commons or outside of it, who would think 
ay By re a year too e a sum to pay to Mr. Tupper, 
if his friends would only get all his books together, as Min 
Young’s friends have done, and incontinently commit them 
to the flames, with the further similar understanding that no 
more should flow from the same inexhaustible spring? We 
are not sure whether a paternal government, in the exercise of a 
sound judgment for the best interests of its citizens, would not 
be justified in laying a rp on the Income-tax for the pen- 
sioning of bad poets, and especially Proverbially bad Philosophers. 
Perhaps the Reformed Parliament which is going to play the part 
of good despot on so large a scale may find the suggestion worth 
thinking about. Anyhow, Parliament will be very imperfectly 
reformed if debates are to continue to be got u Ac kept up on 
such a flimsy piece of stuff as the material of the discussion of the 
other night. It is hard to keep such people as the late Marquis de 
Boissy and the present Mr. Whalley out of legislative Chambers, 
but it is scarcely credible that a Sen more strictly organized 
would it Mr. Whalley to go on talking nonsense about Gari- 
baldi, Smith O’Brien, the Fenians, and the corrupt complicity of 
the leading American statesmen with their treasonable designs, 
with no better peg on which to hang his dismal stuff than the 
question of a bad poet’s trumpery pension. Why there was more 
said about this wretched forty pounds a year than there generally 
is in voting the Naval Estimates. 

The constantly repeated fuss about these literary pensions only 
serves to show how crude and disorganized public opinion is upon 
the subject of literature as a profession, this, as in so many 
other things, we commit ourselves to an utterly useless and inde- 
fensible compromise. We allot a small sum of money for purposes 
of literary patronage, and it is so small as to be positively useless 
for the very purpose for which it is designed. There are in fact two 
ways of following literature. You may follow it as a profession, 
exchanging ideas for bread, providing a commodity of one sort for 
which the world is willing to pay you in commodities of another 
sort, making it in short a simple bread-winning business like any 
other, like tailoring and cobbling—only ins' of coats and boots 
you manufacture ideas, or what pass for such. In this case, 
if a man breaks down, or leaves people dependent on his labour 
before he has had time to save anything, he has a moral claim 
upon the funds of professional benevolent associations established 
expressly to meet such cases. Just as there are the Medical 
Benevolent Association, and the Poor Clergy Relief Society, 
and the Commercial Travellers’ Society, and all the rest, 
so there is the Royal Literary Fund, and there are other 
bodies of the same sort, for the broken-down author. The 
State has no more obligation to assist the author by profession 
it pee , and is always sure to trate, on the theo at 
it has some obligation of this oh ie be seen in the pi of 
Close and Young, and a many others whose names do not 
win the same notoriety. Observe the inconsistency of the whole 

You distinguish the author from the hatter, because the 
former deals in the noblest, most precious, and absolutely in- 
estimable of all — commodities—in ideas, On this theory, 
you should give him a pension somewhat more on the scale of the 
pension given to a Prime Minister, instead of doling him out the 
pittance of a rheumatic tidewaiter. But there is a second theory 
about literature. Men who could give rich gifts of thought and 
art to their age are, it is said, forced by the ordinary conditions 


of life to devote time to the production of merely marketable 
literature which they would gladly spend in less marketable but 
nobler and more enduring work. ese men it is the business 
of the State to place in such a position that they may be able 
to pursue their lofty and beneficent course in of 
mourn over the lost books of Tacitus,” it has been said, 
“and rake in the ruins of Herculaneum to recover them; 
but 300/. a year, had it been given in time, might have realized 
for us works over the loss of which our posterity may perhaps 
mourn as much or more!” Mr, Henry Taylor was here speaking 
more particularly of Southey, but he lays down the doctrine gene- 
rally, that nen to poets and others may be desirable as pro- 
viding a subsistence which could not be gained otherwise without 
detriment to the interests of thought and literature. The pension 
need not be large, but 40/. a year at all events would do no good. 
Neither the poet nor the philosopher has any right to claim to be 
kept like a lord. Extravagance and vast expenditure may be all 
very well suited to lords and their like, but it is not conducive 
to that simple and wholesome mode of life which best becomes 
the artist or the man of ideas. You ought to give them “such 
amount as would enable them, living frugally, to give all or most 
of their time, with an easy mind, to those arts and pursuits by 
which the wg Seo consult the great and perdurable interests 
committed b vidence. to their charge.” Some persons now 
think that it was very shortsighted and ungenerous in the 
opulent English admirers of M. Comte to withdraw from him 
e allowance of three or four hundred pounds a year which 
they had given him in an emergency, and so to compel him 
to waste invaluable time in teaching mathematics at so much an 
hour. Of course, in all cases there is the difficulty of selectin 
the man who is worthy of this extraordinary and abn 
exemption from the conditions which bind his fellows. After 
the event, it is easy to see that Southey ought to have had 300/. 
a year, and that the nation would have got good interest on its 
investment. It is much less easy to see Ph things at the time. 
How should we agree if it were decided to-morrow to establish 
six sinecures of 300/. a year for men “ with great and urable 
interests committed to them by Providence,” but without inde- 
ponent means? Who would choose the six men? And if he 
ad chosen them, who but the six men themselves would agree 
that he had chosen well? Even among the six favoured ones, 
each would be indignant at the good fortune of all the other five. 
It is much easier to set up Utopias than to on the prac- 
tical working of them, and it would be sad indeed if the noble 
calling of science and art and letters became defiled with the 
jobbery to which we have grown callous in the army and navy. 


THE STRIKE ON THE BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 


fy of the public has had a chance 
of making a close practical acquaintance with that contest 
between capital and labour about which so much is said, but so 
very little directly and immediately felt by the general world. The 
barristers, solicitors, stockbrokers, and territorial aristocrats, who 
live along the Brighton line from Norwood and Sydenham down to 
London-super-Mare itself, may hear that the puddlers have 
struck, or that the miners have struck, without either feeling very 
much or realizing very distinctly what has happened. But a 
strike which cuts off their communication with Lincoln’s Inn and 
the City, which deprives them of their morning papers and 
makes the posts half a day late, is a catastrophe which bri 
things home to them in a wonderful way. We shall be very m 
surprised if the most vexed question of practical political econom 
does not obtain an amount of attention from all these people whi 
hitherto they have been very far from paying. Their study of the 
whole subject will have received an unexampled impulse. When men 
stand about on ae: sag waiting for trains which do not come, or 
are drawn in a leisurely manner through tunnels thinking of im- 
portant appointments which they cannot ibly keep, they 
possess an opportunity, which it is to be Seed ther will not allow 
to pass unimproved, of forming a deliberate and thoroughly mature 
opinion of the nature and merit of these extraordinary conflicts. 
A great many, we fear, such is the weakness of human nature, 
wil howe wasted this precious time in useless bad language, like the 
betting-men, for peas pe who wanted to go down to Epsom on 
Tuesday, and who could not understand why “ the inexorable laws of 
litical economy,” or something equally potent, were not brought 
in to protect the Spring Meeting. anaes were not by an 
means the only people for whom the ing angel in Heaven's 
Chancery has had to drop his tears during the past week. 

The circumstances of the engine-drivers’ strike were in one or 
two respects very remarkable, and deserve particular attention, as 
disclosing a sentiment which, though well-known to all who have 
watched the peer ig feelings of Trade-Unionism, has been as a 
rule rather carefully kept out of sight. It will be observed by 
everybody who has read the documents that the engine-men 
finally struck, not upon a question of time, nor, in a general 
upon a question of money. The Directors had acceded to their 
demand not to have to run more than 150 miles, or to be at work 
more than ten hours a day. And if we reflect that engine- 
driving means not much more than looking into space and occa- 
sionally turning taps on the one hand, while on the other it 
involves the most deadly ex to weather, we may agree 
that ten hours a day of labour at once so monotonous and 
so exhausting are quite as much as any humane man could 
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wish to exact. People with fine poetic enthusiasm often think 
what a glorious business it must be to go rushing along at fift 
miles an hour on an engine. It must fill one, they say, with suc 
a sense of power, And as they look at one of the monsters which 
take the night express up to Scotland, and picture it flaming and 
roaring through space, they think that the silent man who is 
wiping the taps and brakes is one of the most enviable persons in 
the world. But the driver himself does not look at it in this 
enthusiastic light, and would much rather be taken to Scotland in 
a first-class carriage than on his monster. The sense of power is 
all very well, but when accompanied by bronchitis it loses its 
charm. And all the drivers do not drive expresses. Picture the 
lot of a man who spends all his days in going backwards and for- 
wards underground between Paddington and Moorgate Street, or 
above ground between Barking and Fenchurch Street, or between 
Fenchurch Street and Blackwall. Ten hours a day at this kind of 
work are surely enough and more than enough. This, however, the 
Directors conceded, though not without having previously been 
guilty of a little shuffling in order to get the men to be content 
with the promise of sixty hours a week, between which and the 
object sought there is clearly all the difference in the world. 

either, again, was the point in dispute a matter of money in the 
sense in which money — enters into such disputes. The ad- 
vance demanded by the men, both for drivers and firemen, had 
been conceded. The men say a skilful and experienced driver and 
an experienced fireman ought to receive so much aday. The 
Directors think so too, and the sum is agreed upon. Neither the 
Directors nor the men differed about the maximum. This brings us 
to the distinguishing feature of the strike. ‘ We not only demand 
that this shall be the rate of pay,” the men said, “for skilled 
hands, but we insist also that every hand shall, by mere 
operation of time, rise to the same rate, whether he is a specially 
skilled man or not. If he is skilful and experienced he ought to 
have the corresponding wages; and if he is not, you have no right 
to risk either his own safety or that of the public by putting him 
on one of your engines.” This seems an uncommonly difficult 
dilemma for the Directors, though we presume they would escape 
from it in some such way as this. “No,” they might say, “a man 
may have skill enough to drive a ee train from London 
Bridge to Croydon, and yet could not be safely trusted to drive 
the tive o’clock express down to Brighton. It is to the man who 
can do the latter that we shall give the maximum, and not to the 
man who will never have nerve or skill enough to do any- 
thing more than the former. Him we will not advance by 
sixpence every six months until he reaches the maximum 
rate.” There was a further point of difference, which turned upon 
the persons in whom the right shall reside of distinguishing the 
first-class from the second-class drivers. The men insisted that 
if this were left in the hands of local superintendents, promo- 
tion would go by favour and not by merit. But the gist of the 
quarrel, its remarkable characteristic, was the practical abolition 
demanded by the men of the principle of superiority in skill 
entitling a man to higher pay. the great quarrel of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Kngineers with their employers, this principle 
was conspicuously set forth; and Mr. Mill, though no partisan of 
the capitalist, declared that the success of a combination to effect 
such an object as that there should be no difference of pay be- 
tween the most expert workmen and the most unskilful, is 
most pernicious, and that its success is always a grave public 
mischief. 

Of course, trained as most of us are in ideas to which anything 
ever so faintly savouring of communism and socialism is violently 
repugnant, any attitude of this sort is highly offensive and 
irritating. Yet, however erroneous and mischievous, it is 
still worth while to understand the way in which men recon- 
cile with their own judgment and sense what to our judgment 
and sense seems so shortsighted and wrongheaded. First of all, 
it is possible to take an ultra-speculative view, and to main- 
tain that, if one man is cleverer than another, it is no more to his 
own credit than it would be if he found himself the inheritor 
of a large landed property. Genius, talent, superior capacity of 
any sort, does not go and come in Cee to a man’s virtue. A 
blockhead may still be truthful, honest, industrious, persevering. 
Superior capacity is no merit. Lack of it is no crime. Why 
should one man be paid 7s. 6d. a day, and another only 6s. 6d., 
because God Almighty gave the first more brains than he gave to 
his mate? This ground, however, is probably not taken by very 
many people. We do not suppose that engine-drivers and stokers 
beguile the monotony of their long journeys over the same track 
by thus thinking things down to their first principles. Besides, 
if they got so far as this, they might reasonably be expected to 
go a little further, when they would come upon the truth that 
the extra shilling a day may’be the very means of transforming 
the half-skilled workman into the —— workman, of de- 
veloping capacity which, but for the shilling, neither the world 
nor himself would ever have discovered. These communistic 
ideas, however, are less at the root of these quasi-communistic 
efforts than a vague and intensified esprit de corps. Just as 
men on strike detest the “black sheep” who continue to 
work, in spite of orders and menaces, so they seem to think it 
detestable in themselves for the strong and clever to desert those 
who are rather duller and rather less competent in the great 
struggle with the employers. In a half-conscious way they look 
upon any suggestion or impulse to leave the blockheads to take 
care of themselves, much as brave men would look upon a pro- 
posal in a difficult march through a wilderness to leave the women 


and children behind to follow up as they best might. is i 
only explanation of a great deal of the comiast of the ane 
Societies, and certainly of the attitude of the men recently on strike 
on the Brighton Railway. It has been said that as soon as the men 

t the Directors to consent to their present demand, they would 
instantly or very shortly demand a rise of the maximum in favour 
of the more expert. To suppose this, however, is to show a 
radical ignorance of the whole inspiration and meaning of the 
Societies, Their ground-idea is unity—unity as against the 
masters, unity as against class or sectional divisions am 
themselves. One set of men will support another set on strike 
even while disapproving of the grounds or the occasion of the 
strike. And we see another form of precisely the same sentiment 
in the instance before us. The expert were fighting the battle of 
those who are unexpert. Of course the objection to this is y 
obvious. Ifthe less expert men were born and incurable foo! 
there would be something to be said. But nine men out of ten 
are capable of anything you like, if you only put a motive before 
them strong enough to make them try to get the best they can 
out of themselves. A shilling a day extra pay for superior skill 
is an excellent reason why a clumsy man should strive to make 
himself an expert man. Even those who have no special sym- 
or with capitalists as against artisans may still admit that 

uman nature is what it is, and that, as human nature is, one of 
the surest means of inducing a man to make the best that he can 
of himself is to pay him by results. 


AGRICULTURAL GANGS. 


4 te able Report lately presented by the Children’s Employ- 
ment Commission on the system of agricultural gangs ‘is 
important, not merely on account of the evils immediately ex- 
posed, but from the light which it throws upon many of the needs 
of the rural population. The system is, in fact, merely an 
organization for meeting certain obvious difficulties, and it slides 
imperceptibly into various other plans for employing agricultural 
labour. It is therefore interesting to observe the evils which it 
brings into high relief in certain districts, but which exist, 
although in a more latent condition, throughout the greater part of 
the country. The gang system exists almost exclusively in cer- 
tain of the Eastern counties. A “public gang” consists of a 
number of women and children under the management of a gang- 
master, who contracts with the farmers of the neighbourhood to 
do a certain amount of agricultural work. The gangmaster is 
said to be, as a rule, a man who, from bad habits or even 
“notorious depravity,” cannot get regular employment. The 
gang of which he is the wd manager consists partly of young 
women whose character stands -in the way of better occupations, 
and partly of children varying in age from six to eighteen. The 
advantages, such as they are, of the system are very shortly 
summed up. It is a means of obtaining steady employment 
for labour which would otherwise be wasted; it enables the 
farmer to get extra labour at a cheap rate when he requires it; 
and it puts a few shillings into the hands of agricultural 
labourers, by enabling their children to work at an earlier age 
than would otherwise be practicable. A certain number of 
farmers, and even a few clergymen, appear to think that these 
advantages are worth obtaining at the cost of the obvious evils 
of the system. It does children good, they think, to be at work 
in the open airearly. As for immorality, agricultural labourers are 
assumed to be necessarily immoral. ‘The system may be prejudi- 
cial to education, but we find some galiant Conservative farmers 
of Norfolk still doubting whether education is a kind of thing 
that agrees with agricultural labourers. They think that, on the 
whole, it rather tends to deteriorate their moral condition. More- 
over, there are, of course, certain gentlemen who deny that there 
are any evils, or else deny that the evils which do exist are attri- 
butable to the system. In a return sent “through the Rey. A. 
Peyton, Rector of Doddington,” we find it stated that the 
gangs are “ particularly healthy,” well-treated, moral, and even 
well-educated. This is flatly contradicted by the evidence of 
some of the clergy from the same district, who speak of the 
morality and education of the class thus employed as being of the 
lowest order possible. Considering, indeed, the zeal which is 
brought to the defence of most established systems, especially 7 
the classes directly interested, the gang system is condemned wi 
remarkable unanimity. The clergy are, as they should be, most 
anxious to point out its many demoralizing influences; but their 
views are supported by landowners, farmers, labourers, and even 
by the gangmasters themselves. Indeed, when we consider its 
natural working, it is only too evident that, if agricultural 
labourers are subject to the common weaknesses of humanity, they 
must suffer from its influence; and, so far as we know, agricul- 
tural labourers, wey possessed of many virtues, are not free 
from the taint of mora ess. 

The first objection to the system is the temptation which 
it presents to overwork the children. Gangs are frequently 
taken to work at a distance of some miles from their homes. 
Children of seven, or even six, years old are taken distances of 
from four to seven miles. We are told of two girls of eleven 
and thirteen who had to walk eight miles out and eight back 
every day of the week, besides working in the field from eight 
to five in the afternoon; they left home at five in the morning, 
and seldom got back before nine, and received sevenpence & 
day. Their sister, who was six years old, went with them one 
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day, and earned fourpence. It is not rising that they had to 
her most of way home, and that she was laid up for 
three weeks. In fact, we should think thatif the young gentlemen 
who are now training for the University race were set to this 
work suddenly, half of them would be knocked up in a week—to 
say nothing of a girl ofsix. Such a case is, of course, exceptional ; 
but it illustrates the masing ‘a theory put forward by a good 
many of the witnesses, that the work is “‘ ening,” or, as they 
sometimes argue, good for the strong and healthy, though dan- 
us for the weak. Itis plain that, without exaggerating the 
we may assume that there is considerable risk that young or 
sickly children may be overtasked, and that the “ icularly 
healthy ” appearance attributed by a few witnesses to the children 
employed in gangs may be partly owing to the fact that children 
not particularly healthy can’t stand it. There are many other in- 
cidental physical injuries, especially to the girls; but the main 
evil, and that which is specially characteristic of the system, is 
the necessity imposed upon young children of walking great 
distances before and after their wor : 

The effect upon education is still more distinctly bad. The 
main utility of the system is that it facilitates the employment 
of small children, and especially at considerable distances from 
their home. A majority of the children appear to be from 
seven to thirteen, just the ages at which the agricultural labourer 
may gain his slight smattering of education. Thus, in districts 
where the gangs have been introduced, the schools and the 
average | of the school-children have gradually declined. 
Many of ‘the schools are emptied during the busy season, that is, 
from six to nine months in the year. In some cases the children 
are said to attend night-schools; but it is added that, as we might 
expect, after a day’s work at a considerable distance they are 
pan at too tired to keep awake; and of course the disorderly 

irregular habits produced by a system which takes them away 
from all parental control remain to make instruction difficult, even 
ing the few leisure months. All employment of children in 
iculture has of course the same effect within certain limits, and 
the difficulty of keeping children at school is felt beyond the districts 
where the gang-system prevails; it is, however, intensified, so far 
as the system tends to encourage the employment of children at an 
earlier age than would otherwise be possible. So far, the gangs 
tend to aggravate evils which already cramp the mind and body of 
the peasant ; but it is neither in the physical nor in the educa- 
tional injuries which it inflicts that the system is most palpabl 
icious. The really grave evil is the utter destruction of mo 
which it tends to produce. The evidence on this point is decid 
and almost unanimous. Indeed the system seems as if ith 
been designed to propagate corruption and to ruin any remnants of 
modesty. The standard of morality in the r districts is 
nowhere unreasonably severe, and any promiscuous assemblage of 
the agricultural poor will be far from refined in lan and 
manners. When a number of agricultural children o: ages 
are collected together we may expect to find a good deal of 
mischief amongst them; and, in the gangs, they are nomi- 
nally under the control of men, who are perhaps goodnatured, 
but who are frequently drunken, and more or less disre- 
putable. The gangs consist of young women who are driven 
to the work te they have lost their characters, of big 
lads in grown up, and of children who have a been 
brought up in overcrowded cottages at home. They are all 
mixed together in their work, and its necessities very often 
make common decency impossible. Even the partial super- 
vision of the gangmaster is withdrawn during their long walks 
out and home. Any one who reflects upon the probable results 
of such a system may anticipate the aaa nature of the evidence. 
We learn without surprise that the language of the gangs in going 
to and from their work is so disgusting that decent people dislike 
to meet them; that mothers confess they had better send their 
children to the workhouse ; and that the young women grow up 
coarse and rough, and totally devoid of delicacy. In the fens, we 
are where the system prevails, the fields are divided by 
ditches instead of hedges, so that escape from observation is im- 
possible. The boys sometimes bathe in the Y geen of the girls, 
and it is said that they occasionally even bathe together. 
- Without entering into more details, it is evident that the gangs 
are to degrade a race, never over-nice, to a still lower 
degree of immorality. Promiscuous employment in gangs is likely 
to destroy any sense of decency that may survive overcrowded 
cottages. The evils, in fact, are so plain, and the general nature 
of the legislation required so obvious, that we hope some legis- 
dation may, if possible, be carried out this Session. It is too late 
to yy the propriety of legislative interference in such a case, 
after the precedent of the Factory Acts. The only question is, 
how far oe geaatione in question may be prohibited without bear- 
ing too hardly upon the labourer. The small sums earned by his 
children are of importance, and a sudden interference with the 
ot system might cause him great inconvenience—at least for 
) time. In the long run, we cannot doubt that a restriction 
which is necessary for the health and education of the chil- 
dren would be well repaid; and, moreover, the system itself 
testifies to a growing demand for labour, and prevails extensively 
in certain districts where the agricultural population is decidedly 
better off than the average. Hence it seems that there need be 
Do timidity in enforcing a considerable change. Upon three points, 
as the Commissioners state, everybody is agreed—that the gang- 
master should be required to take out a license e 


the age at which pay should be permitted. All these 
points are obviously desirable, and would amount at most to 
nothing more than a fair regulation of the trade, and an attempt to 
deprive it of some of its most directly demoralizing influences, 
They might surely be secured at once. The further recom- 
mendations of the Report towards securing a certain amount of 
attendance upon school are equally desirable in themselves, and it 
is in their favour that they open a still wider question. We 
should welcome them as the introduction of a principle which 
could hardly fail to spread. For in truth, as we have already said, 
the evils of the gang-system have their roots in a state of things 
which produces many other less obtrusive evils. It origi 
ally grew up under the influence of the old system of “ close 
poriches”™ by which the poor were driven to a distance from their 
work. The enclosure of waste lands without a provision of an ade- 
quate supply of thesame way. Thus it is not peculiar 
to the gang-system children should be employed at early ages, 
that they should be made to walk great distances to their labour, or 
that the poor should be unduly crowded and insufficiently taught ; 
but thesame causes which have produced these evils all over Eng and 
have in certain places developed the gang-system, which makes 
them more Aegrading and more conspicuous. An attempt to 
remedy the evils in one case must lead to dealing with them in 
another. As we may hope that the building of more cottages 
will gradually render the gangs unnecessary, by supplying the 
farmers with labour at hand, we may also hope that the abolition of 

romiscuous field-work may render more obvious the necessity of 
raging overcrowding at home ; and it will be hard 
to introduce compulsory education on the principle of the Factory 
Acts, in the case of gangs, without grad extending it to the 
agricultural poor in general. If this should. be the result, a great 
incidental benefit will have ensued from attacking the evil in its 
most conspicuous form. ; ’ 


THE EPSOM SPRING MEETING. 


ITHERTO the season has been supposed to 
begin with Northampton, but this year Epsom Fry ast 

the important meeting in the Midlands. A better change than the 
alteration in date has been effected by increasing to a very con- 
siderable amount the added money for the two days. The Spring 
Meeting at ay has not always been very interesting or very 
attractive. The Great Metropolitan is by no means a popular race, 
and when the City and Suburban has been mentioned, we are left 
rather at a loss to name any other events that have aroused excite- 
ment. The somewhat waning attractions of the meeting bid fair 
however, to be restored by the judicious distribution of the added 
money, and the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, on the second day, is certain 
to grow into one of the best events of the meeting. It was unfor- 
tunate that the disputes between the Directors of the London and 
Brighton rs and their engine-drivers and firemen should 


have come to a cli just in this week, as an amount of work 
was thrown on the London and South-Western Railway which 
could hardly have been antici . Had the strike occurred during 


the Summer Meeting, the inconveniences would of course have 
been tenfold. Had it not been settled when it was, people would 
not have been able to get to Lewes at all. It is only fair to say 
that, under great disadvantages, an unusual number of passen- 
gers were conveyed from Waterloo with perfect safety and with 
reasonable expedition. 

There were seven races set for Tuesday, and Moulsey opened 
the ball by winning the Trial Stakes in » center ee 
Agnes and six others. Wild Agnes was for some time the 
reigning favourite for the City and Suburban. She was oot 
bably raised to honourable but insecure position by public 
money, and the public paid the penalty for rash oan 7 
for, when the time came, Wild Kgues was duly scratch 
Moulsey is in the Chester Cup at 8st. Last year, carrying 
8st. 12 1b., he ran into a coal a very great performance 
certainly when we remember that he was five lengths from 
Redcap, and Redcap was four lengths from Dalby. Still, as 
he is in good form this year, and has 12 Ib. less on his back, we 
do not see why he should not obtain at least as good a position 
as he obtained in 1866. Eighteen ran for the Stamford Plate, 
and Qui Vive, who looked as pretty and cantered as well as 
ever, Was e favourite. A veritable outsider, named Tumbler, 
whose performances last year were of the most inglorious descri 
tion, won, and Qui Vive was but fourth. The best looking of 
thirteen who contested the Two-year-old Stakes were Ninny, 
Grimston, and Cork Jacket. The former has done some work 
already this season, and done it well too; and it can scarcely be 
expected that she can go on running and winning as Achievement 
did last year. She ran well, but will most assuredly be better for 
some seasonable rest. The winner, Grimston, is by St. Albans, 
and was purchased by Mr. Pryor at the sale of the Royal yearli 
last June. He is heavily in two-year-old races, but is 
not in the Derby. Hatchment, sister to iallonionte. made her 
début also in this race, but her appearance scarcely justified the 

support accorded to her. She made a close fight, however, 
for she g place, which she only lost by a neck ; but nothing hada 
or the City an ur and Vespasian, amongst others, was 
an absentee, He had been largely srapertes by the unfortunate 
public, but it was considered preferable to rely on his stable 


; that 
eexes should be separated; and that a limit should be fixed to 


companion Broomielaw. That beast exhibited his usual abomin- 
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able temper, delayed the start for some time, and came in 
absolutely last. The lot altogether were extremely moderate. 
Ostreger was far away the best of them, and carried his g st. 7 lbs. 
bravely. The Mayonnaise filly was puffed up amazingly, and 
people spoke of her forward running in the Oaks last year. Con- 
sidering that the three-year-old fillies of 1866 were about the 
worst ever known, and that Tormentor, the winner of the Oaks, 
was not within 2st. of Lord Lyon, himself pounds below such 
horses as Blair Athol or Gladiateur, this was poor recommendation. 
She cut it up in miserable fashion directly it came to a struggle. 
Clarice, another favourite, did the same. Foresight, ridden by 
Kenyon, did likewise. The race was won as easily as last be 
but, in contrast to the victory of Delight, it was carried off 
just by the horse for whom it was booked an absolute impos- 
sibility. Abergeldie, it is true, was backed for the Derby last 
year, and ran therein with a certain degree of merit; so much so 
that he was at once put down as likely to win a good race at some 
time or another. But Abergeldie belongs to an accomplished 
master of the mystery and science of handicapping, and it was 
known that on this occasion Abergeldie did not possess his con- 
fidence. How can we describe the astonishment of all who beheld 
him —— away with the most consummate ease, and winning 
with pounds in hand? How can we account for this apparent 
slip on the part of so great a tactician? There is but one 
explanation. Fortune has been very kind to Mr. F, Swindells. 
He has mama, won when he wished, and when he expected, to 
win. But now Fortune is going to be kinder still. He is to win 
also when he does not wish, and when he does not expect, victory. 
He tried Abergeldie, and Abergeldie was beaten. He did not even 
think Defiance, the conqueror in the trial, good enough to do the 
business to a —a But luck, what a thing luck is! The 
beaten and despised Abergeldie comes out and wins as he likes, 
and will be duly remembered by handicappers for the future. It 
is a curious thing that the odds laid at the start were 40 to I 
against the winner; 50 to I against Fitz-Ivan, the second; 
50 to! - Violent, the third; and 66 to 1 against Endsleigh, 
the fourth. Some one will now start a system for backing 
outsiders only, and he will be sure to get plenty of subscribers. 
As we have mentioned Endsleigh’s name, we may say that 
he was decidedly third best in the race, and those who bore that 
in mind on the following day profited accordingly. Later in the 
afternoon, Paris, once a Derby horse, won an insignificant selling 
stakes, and subsequently passed into other hands. 

On Wednesday he figured twice over in the card for one 
race, his new owner having entered him, for fear of mistakes, 
in his own name as well as in that of Mr. Ten Broeck., Not 
a single horse of note appeared to struggle for the Spring 
Cup, which fell to Pinchbeck, whose eight essays at racing 
in 1866 were all unsuccessful. Ninny was brought out again 
for the New Two-year-old Stakes, but only to encounter 
another defeat, this time from Suffolk, a compact and good- 
looking colt of Baron Rothschild’s, who went admirably in 
the heavy ground. Cork Jacket ran better than on Tuesday, 
and was a good second. Sarah, a big, unframed filly from 
Count Lagrange’s stable, will also be heard of again. Nine- 
teen ran for the Great Metropolitan Stakes, which was quite a 
runaway affair. Endsleigh took the lead, made the running 
as hard as he was able, was never headed, and won comfort- 
ably, if not easily. The tailing was very considerable, even 
before a mile had been trave We have seen a horse take 
the last place and by degrees work himself to the front, but it 
is very unusual in a two mile and a quarter race to see a horse 
take first place at the start and keep it to the finish. The qualit 
of the competitors was not very superior. Dunsany went well 
and looked tormidable at one moment, but died away opposite the 
stand. Tourmalin’s preliminary canter could nag have raised the 
hopes of her backers. She moved altogether without power or 
freedom. Proserpine went as well as anything up to a certain 
point. It was understood that the interests of many of her former 
friends were entrusted on this occasion to Jezabel, who secured 
second place, with a deal of persuasion. Lord of the Dales 
had been put about for some time as the probable winner, on the 
strength of a very good trial, but he could get no nearer than 
third. The cutting down game is very dangerous in a race of this 
length, but in the present instance it was most successfully played. 
It was wholly unintentional, however, for Endsleigh was only 
started to make play for his stable companion Douro, whom Mr. 
Brayley had tried to be the best of his lot, and whom he had 
backed for an immense stake. Thus in the two great races of the 
week private trials were completely upset, and owners won despite 
themselves. The same odds—40 to 1—as were offered against 
Abergeldie on Tuesday were laid against Endsleigh on Wednes- 
day. By mere eI these together, people who are curious about 
double events will perceive that, with an investment of one sove- 
reign they might have realized eight hundred pounds. The start for 
the Prince of Wales’s Stakes was delayed for some time on account 
of Musician’s requiring the assistance of a farrier. Mr. Pryor’s 
colt acknowledged the compliment that had been paid to him (he 
would not have received it at Newmarket, where strict punctuality 
is maintained) by winning very cleverly. Half way up the straight 
he appeared to us to be almost shut out, and he certainly was put 
out of his stride. Cameron, however, brought him again with 
great skill, and won an admirably-ridden race. Old Ostreger ran 
again in this, and was a long way behind for some time, but to- 
wards the end he aj to be overhauling his horses rapidly. 
Abergeldie ran aleo, with 5 lbs. extra, but was easily disposed of. 


Handicappers, however, will think of his victory, and not of his 
defeat. It cannot be said that, taking them altogether, the horses 
which ran at Epsom Spring Meeting were of any great quality, 
Tn fact, when the bill of fare is made up principally of handi 

it becomes very tedious to notice and comment on the different 
performers. Tn weight-for-age races you may look at the horses 
and judge which is the best; in handicaps you are very often 
reduced to study only which is the worst, and it is natural in 
time to weary of the consideration of an infinite number of in- 
different, bad, or worthless horses, to one of which three diyi- 
sions most of the animals engaged in handicaps belong. Happil 
we are drawing near to a time of the year when we may look 
forward to the appearance and reappearance of racers of a very 
different calibre. 


THE THEATRES. 


—- section of the theatrical history of London which extends 
from the close of the record of the last Christmas pantomimes 
to the present date will not impart much lustre to the pages on 
which it is written. The holiday entertainments have, we believe, 
been as successful as usual, and some of the works brought out in the 
autumn or early winter have proved sufficiently robust to maintain 
their place in the bills unaffected by the festive season. Mr, F, 
Chatterton of Drury Lane, having made all that could be made 
out of his pantomime, withdraws it from his programme, and falls 
back on Faust and old standard works of which Mr. Phelps is 
the chief supporter, his last achievement being a successful revival 
of Rob Roy. Mr.'T. W. Robertson’s Ours, after remaining for many 
months the leading piece of its time, has been very recently with- 
drawn from the boards of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre to make 
way for a revival of Mr. H. J. Byron’s One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds. With Mr. Craven's comedy, Meg’s Diversion, and Mr, 
Burnand’s burlesque of Black-Eyed Susan, Miss M. Oliver of the 
New Royalty has been so fortunate that her bill is the same as it 
was long before Christmas; nor is there any indication that it is 
about to be varied. There is a talk of some “sensational ” drama 
that is to follow Mr. Boucicault’s Flying Scud, but it scarcely 
shapes itself to a => and the Derby-day still occurs nightly 
at the Holborn Theatre. Mr. Fechter resuscitates the 8 
Motto at the Lyceum. 

Considered in reference to the period with which we are now 
occupied, the theatres above enumerated are in the state of those 
nations that have no history, and apparently they have enjoyed 
the advantages commonly ascribed to that desirable condition. It 
is when we come to the houses at which novelty is produced that 
the record either of misfortune, or of dubious prosperity that is the 
reverse of dazzling, begins. Some new pieces have failed utterly; 
none have made what is popularly called a decided “hit.” Nor is 
any question suggested respecting the difference between works that 
please the chosen few, and those that pander to the taste of the 

rofane vulgar, with a lamentation over the predominance of the 
fatter. There has been no —— and no taste, high or low, has 
been particularly gratified. Want of seasoning has to a lamentable 
degree distinguished, or rather left undistinguished, the theatrical 
fare presented during the last few weeks, save where reliance has 
been placed on dainties that have passed the test of long experience, 
Of the several authors who have successively essayed to win 
popular favour none have come up to their own proper mark. No 
one has increased his reputation, but every one has done a little 
worse than might have been expected of him. A German proverb 
is cited by Goethe as the motto to one of the books of his Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, and it is to the effect that there is a providential 
disposition against trees growing too tall. The proverb has been 
well—we cannot say happily—illustrated by the recent tmme- 
morabilia of the London theatres. More than one ingenious 
gentleman connected with the drama must feel that he is not 
quite so much an object of universal admiration as he was when 
eating his turkey last Christmas. 

The fearful colliery accident that occurred some months ago 
seems to have induced m rs to adopt Mrs. Micawber’s 
gestion to her husband, that he should turn his attention to 
A Staffordshire coal-mine was presented as the grand attraction in 
the last new piece brought out at the Princess’s; a Lancashire 
coal-mine is conspicuous in the list of scenes appended to the 
announcement of the novelty now performed at the Adelphi; and 
if we run our eyes down the series of theatrical advertisements, 
we find Life in the Coal-pits as the actual title of a drama at the 
Victoria. The casual observer might almost infer from this that a 
number of our dramatists remained in constant preparation for the 
occurrence of some disaster that might afford a fitting subject for 
a sensation scene, and that such trifles as plot, situation, charac- 
ter, &c. cropped up almost spontaneously as soon as the leading 
picture was mentally sketched. However, the fact has been 
made public that the Adelphi drama, Lost in London, was written 
years ago, and was only hindered from revealing itself by a long 
series of successful pieces that stopped the way. Clearly the 
recent colliery accident did not suggest Lost in London, which, if 
we remember rightly the words of an explanatory advertisement, 
is older than even the Colleen Bawn. ‘“ Vates,” as we know, may 
be correctly translated either “poet ” or “prophet”; but whereas 
in the former sense it has to be forced not a little in order 
to take in the writers of plays, still less will the ten- 
dency of modern thought allow that the latter signification can 
be brought into play, and that the literary craftsmen of the 
stage have the power of foreseeing serviceable calamities, A 
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bable solution of the mystery is afforded by an advertise- 
ment veh aa in a weekly journal almost wholly appropriated 
to theatrical matters. From this we learn that the sole nght of 
acting one of the coal-dramas of the day has been purchased by 
an eminent provincial manager, who is willing, on terms to be 
upon, to consign to other managers copies of the work, 
with or without the scene of the mine. As this particular scene 
may be screwed on and off again at pleasure, it is reasonable, 
though perhaps incorrect, to surmise that the piece was originally 
written without it, and that its introduction was an afterthought. 
A new a. of dramatic writing is thus indicated. The 
author, having formed his plot, invented his characters, and 
arranged his scenes, takes care not to make the component parts 
of his work fit together so closely that a chink may not be lett for 
the introduction of a particular effect suitable to some possible 
contingency. We often hear of “writers for the future.” Here 
we have an exceedingly literal interpretation of the phrase. An 
ingenious gentleman completes a work of dramatic art which, in 
case its production is deferred beyond the time originally contem- 
lated, is so contrived that it not only is uninjured by the delay, 
but actually increases in attractive force, if some event of popular 
interest occurs which can be brought within its com 
Mr. T. W. Robertson’s drama, Shadow-tree Shaft, brought out 
at the Princess’s, was far from successful, as its comparatively 
short duration on the boards amply proved ; but many other pieces 
not in the least better have been much more fortunate. The plot, 
turning on the successful attempt of a devoted peasant to save 
his master, a Jacobite baronet, by taking advan of a strong 
personal resemblance between them, is improbable. But im- 
robabilities of the same kind carried a great deal further 
sa been tolerated, and even encouraged, on the stage, since 
the days when Plautus brought out his Menachmi; and there 
never was @ more popular melodrama than the Corsican 
Brothers, though here the improbabilities of a ghost and an 
occult sympathy were superadded to that of extraordinary personal 
similitude. Nay, Mr. Robertson’s baronet and peasant are only 
taken for each other because they have voluntarily dressed up for 
the purpose, and, while they deceive comparative strangers, are 
perfectly distinguishable by intimate acquaintances. Out of this 
sin, relation between the two friends the author has most in- 
niously elaborated a novel situation. The baronet has escaped, 
ut is not beyond the reach of pursuit ; and the peasant, who has 
been stabbed, lies apparently dead, in the presence of the mili- 
The sweetheart of the plebeian and the wife of the 
patrician are both —* aware who it is that has seemingly 
come to an untimely end; but the former is obliged to dissemble, 
and the latter to simulate intense grief, lest the commanding 
officer should discover the truth. It is not, however, to be 
denied that the result of Mr. Robertson’s ingenuity is not such 
as he could have contemplated. Where a serious interest was 
desirable, a situation the reverse of pathetic is introduced; and 
it is perhaps the fault of the play throughout that nothing like 
an earnest sympathy with any of the personages is awakened. 
The scenery of Shadow-tree Shaft was extremely beautiful and 
elaborate ; and the coal-mine—which, though the action of the fable 
was supposed to follow close on the ’45, was evidently intended to 
to a present feeling—was admirably contrived. A short 
time ago these accessories would have sutliced to secure popula- 
tity for a much inferior piece. But it must be borne in mind that 
the expedients of scenic sensation have been now employed for 
several years with unprecedented freedom, and that “effects” 
which might awaken wonder in 1864 may be witnessed with 
listless apathy in 1867. 
Lost in London, the new play at the Adelphi, is the work of 
Mr. Watts Phillips. Here the author has mainly relied on a 
purely dramatic interest; and though, in compliance with the 
supposed predilection of the existing theatrical public for the 
“black country,” a coal-mine is introduced, with all the disadvan- 
tage of having been anticipated by the coal-mine of the Princess’s, 
it is external to the main design, while the other decorations of the 
piece are rather below than above par. The woes of an elderly 
and very smudgy miner, who flatters the democratic portion 
of the audience [ the uncouthness of his manners, the coarseness 
of his phraseology, and the sublimity of his sentiments, and whose 
wife has been decoyed away by a “ bloated aristocrat” who is pro- 
Prietor of the mine, is the chief agent in a plot which some com- 
pare to that of the Stranger, others to that of Morton’s Zown and 
Country, The injured husband devotes himself sedulously to the 
pursuit of his worse half, and his efforts are for a long time with- 
out result, for the erring fair, whose leading impulse has been 
that desire to “see life” which brings so many persons of both 
sexes into trouble, has been taken in the first instance to the Con- 
tinent. However, he fiuds her at last, residing with her seducer in 
a villa near London, and rushing into the midst of a smart evening 
party, whom he scares with his gaunt look, claims her, and carries 
her off. In spite of an assumption of stern, unrelenting dignity, 
the miner is obviously disposed to be lenient; but his wife, by 
dying shortly after her recapture, saves the public from the chance 
of discussing that vexed question uf condonation which was in- 
flicted upon mankind when Kotzebue’s famous play first astonished, 
not only London, but also Paris, Of all the recent novelties this 


is the must successful, unless we look to a new piece at the Surrey, 
called Time and Tide, in which is told the story of a young damsel 
who, being the legatee of a vast fortune, brought up in desperately 

Ww circumstances, is exposed to a series of melodramatic perils 


illustrative of the London portion of the Thames, and are chiefl 
valuable on that account. As a spectacle, Zime and Tide, whic 
is by Mr. Leslie, is the best theatrical thing of the day. Care- 
less in some places, cleverly contrived in others, Mr. Watts 
Phillips’s piece will probably Lewy the stage for some time, but its 
success is not brilliant. As “sensations” are likely to lose their 
zest through lack of aco nding “ sense,” so is the long-idolized 
working-man beginning to lose his idolators, and to find hi 
voted a bore. 

Two failures that have respectively occurred at the St. James’s 
and Haymarket Theatres may be attributed to sheer mistake. Le 
Dégel, a comedy by M. Sardou, which, without exciting a mini- 
mum of serious interest, gave a picture of French Court-frivolity 
in the eighteenth century, and depended not a little on sundry 
pleasant improprieties, was brought out at the St. James’s Theatre 
as A } , and, being shorn of its improprieties, gave 
neither offence nor satisfaction. Diamonds earts, at the 
Haymarket, is a version of the same M. Sardou’s more recent 
comedy Nos bons Villageois, which we noticed at some length when 
it was first brought out in Paris. The satire on primitive village 
life which caused so much amusement in the French capital had 
been reduced by the English a to utter insignificance, leaving 
nothing conspicuous but one of those tales of menaced adultery on 
which the British public is never disposed to look kindly, and which 
on this occasion seemed to be treated with more than ordi 
feebleness, We do not greatly idolize M. Victorien Sardou, but it 
is rather hard that, when he has composed a work which he expects 
to succeed on account of one particular ingredient, he should find 
it submitted to the judgment of a foreign public with that in- 
gredient left out. After a very short run both the dilutions of 
Sardou were removed from public gaze. Miss Herbert revives 
the old stock of comedies in which she has gained so much dis- 
tinction; and the public rejoices to see Mr. Sothern repeat his 
character of David Garrick. 

But while novelties have failed or dubiously succeeded in all 
directions, an old piece that had lain on the shelf long enough to 
be new to the present generation has been revived with undoubted 
éclat. This is the Lrar of Samuel Foote, slightly modified by 
Mr. Charles Mathews, who plays the principal character, and 
which, by dint of intrinsic drollery and good acting in every part, 
has become the talk of the town, when more laborious efforts to 
court popular favour have utterly failed to fix the attention of 
any one. 


REVIEWS. 


BURTON’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 


_ history of most countries, but that of Scotland perhaps 
more conspicuously than most others, may be written in two 
ways. There may be a history of the country itself as a geo- 
graphical division—an account of all the people who may have lived 
in it, beginning with the earliest times of which anything is either 
recorded in written documents or can be made out from antiquarian 
remains. Or there may be a history of the people now inhabiting 
the country, tracing them from the earliest seats in which they 
can be found, making their history, their settlements, their con- 
quests, the leading idea of the work, dealing with the country 
itself simply so far as it became their country, and speaking of 
earlier or other inhabitants only so far as to make the story of 
their extermination, subjection, or incorporation intelligible. To 
take the particular case before us, one would be a History of Scotland, 
the other a History of the Scots. A History of Scotland is a his- 
tory of the land which is now called Scotland, and of everybody who 
ever lived in it from the earliest times of which anything is known. 
In such a history one part of the country now called Scotland has as 
good a claim to notice at any time whatsoever as another. Agricola, 
who entered what is now Scotland, but who never saw a Scot, is 
here quite in place. But a History of the Scots would make every- 
thing centre round the true Scots who — from Ireland into 
Northern Britain ; Picts, Strathclyde Welsh, English and Danes 
of Lothian, would come in for mention each at the time when 
they come in contact with the true Scots, with just such an account 
of their earlier history as is needed to make their relation to the 
true Scots intelligible. All these nations, as they gradually come 
under Scottish rule and assume the Scottish name, obtain a right 
to be dealt with in a History of the Scots, but not before. If 
Agricola’s name so much as occurred in such a history, the place 
assigned to him must be very small indeed. 

Each of these ways of writing has its advantages. The former is the 
more complete, and is probably the more generally —— It is 
the way most likely to occur to a native writer and most likely to be 
appreciated by native readers. People generally quite forget their 
nation in their country; they care more for the history of the soil 
which they tread than for that of their remote ancestors who 
never trod it. Englishmen in general feel more interest in Carac- 
tacus than they do in Arminius, and they would be puzzled at 
an English history which, instead of beginning with Julius Cesar, 
began with whatever can be found out of certain Low-Dutch 
tribes near the mouth of the Elbe. But the other way is clearer 
and more philosophic; it better obviates that natural sort of con- 


* The Hi of Scotland ricola’s Invusion to the Revolution 
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fusion which identifies the present inhabitants of aland with all its 
former inhabitants, which looks on the artificial boundaries which 
circumstances have given to modern Scotland, modern France, or 
any other modern country, as something fixed in the eternal fitness 
of things. On the other hand, the former way is more complete; 
the latter requires to be eked out by other histories. An English- 
man curious about the early history of his own land would not be 
satisfied with a book which gave him nothing beyond a mere 
sketch of anything before the fifth century. This more philosophic 
mede of treatment is more likely to occur to a stranger, looking at 
a country and its inhabitants from the outside and assigning 
them their relative place with regard to other nations, than to a 
native, who naturally desires a full account of his country from 
the beginning, and is perhaps unconsciously swayed by the almost 
unavoidable tendency to confound the land and its inhabitants. 
We have made these remarks, because Mr. Burton has not only 
chosen the former and not the latter method of treating his sub- 
ject, but has carried it out with greater fulness than perhaps any 
other writer of history of this class. He has chosen the plan 
which we hold to be the less philosophical, but which is more 
usual, more complete, and certain to be far more acceptable to the 
great mass of readers, especially of Scottish readers. A small 
minority may wish that he had chosen the other course, but, when he 
had chosen the course which he has, there can be no doubt as to his 
having taken the best way to carry it out in detail. From the 
point of view which he has chosen, it is right that he should tell 
us everything about the land which is now called Scotland from 
the earliest times. And this he effectually does. Some may 
think that he dwells too much upon purely antiquarian, as distin- 
guished from strictly historical, details. We do not think so, In 
a work composed on the plan which Mr. Burton has chosen, his 
antiquarian chapters are perfectly in place. During a considerable 
of the period with which he has to do, antiquarian remains 
are almost the only means of learning anything at all. For 
some centuries, if he had not discussed the primeval antiquities, 
he would have had nothing to discuss. Nor do we at all grudge the 
which, in other parts of the work, he devotes not only to the 
consideration of the laws, the local institutions, the social state of the 
country, but also to points like language, architecture, fortification, 
which hardly enter into the received notion of history, but which we 
hold with Mr. Burton are essential to any complete view of the 
history of any country at any period. In all these matters Mr. 
Burton has given us, for its scale, one of the completest histories 
that we ever saw of any country. We are not sure that he has 
worked in these matters quite so artistically as he might have done. 
We were a little surprised, when just on the threshold of the 
Reformation, Mr. Burton stopped to give us a sketch of the medi- 
geval language and medizval architecture of Scotland. Several 
chapters of this kind are thus intercalated before the narrative 
goes on again. We cannot help thinking that a portion of their 
contents might have been brought into closer connexion with the 
cous narrative. For instance, it is well known, and Mr. Burton 
~~ oy the fact very strongly, that Scottish architecture before 
the War of Independence is essentially English, differing from 
other English architecture simply as the architecture of one part 
of England differs from that of another, while, after the War of 
Independence, Scottish architecture has a character of its own, 
but one coming much nearer to French than to English. It would 
be hard to find an instance where the political history of a country 
is more clearly written on its buildings. Now such a speaking 
architectural fact as this, one to which Mr. Burton does thorough 
justice, would surely have come in with more effect, and have been 
more likely to be remembered, if it had been worked into a general 
description of the effects of the elder English and of the later 
French connexion than placed as it is in a series of antiquarian 
chapters inserted in the middle of the reign of Mary. 

r. Burton’s merits as an historical writer are great. Through 
the greater part of his narrative he goes along at a good equable 
pace, never rising very high nor sinking very low, but always 
clear, sensible, and interesting. He writes throughout in a 
thoroughly straightforward and unaffected way. Vivid and pic- 
turesque description is not his strong point, but no one would carry 
away from his book the memory of any passage which is mean, 
ridiculous, or in any way unworthy of the subject. And towards 
the end of his book, when he has to deal with the great case of 
Queen Mary, his treatment of the subject becomes a model of 
argument, at once clear and powerful, but at the same time never 
overstepping the bounds of the judicial function of the historian. 
This last portion is the gem of Mr. Burton’s book, but with his 
whole subject throughout he is thoroughly acquainted. He does 
not make the same display of learning as another very able writer 
on Scottish history, Mr. E. W. Robertson; but we suspect that 
the difference is mainly in the style and form of the two books, 
and that Mr. Burton gives us the results of as much reading as 
Mr. Robertson. And Mr. Burton is certainly fairer and more 
skilful than Mr. Robertson in his way of dealing with controverted 
times. We will not say that Mr. Burton does full justice to 
Edward the First; but he distinctly tries to do so, and he succeeds 

bably as far as any Scottish writer is likely to succeed. In 
ealing with the wars between England and Scotland, as with the 
wars between England and France, absolute impartiality is not to 
be looked for in a writer belonging to any of the nations concerned. 
A writer who is determined not to be partial to his own countrymen 
often ends by doing his own countrymen less than justice. Thus 
Thierry is distinctly hard on William and his Normans; Lord 
Brougham is distinctly hard on Henry the Fifth and his Englishmen. 


Mr. Burton, in dealing with these matters, naturally looks on many 
ints in a different way from that in which we look upon them. But 
e is always fair: he never shrinks from facts; he brings into promi- 
nence several neglected facts on both sides alike. There is not a trace 
of that malignant abuse and misrepresentation of the great Eng- 
lish King which is so common in inferior Scottish writers. : 
Burton gives his readers, as an historian always should give 
them, the means of coming, if they choose, to a different con- 
clusion from himself. And in all the latter part of his medizval 
history, we not only appreciate his fairness, but he thorough] 
carries our sympathies with him. The English claim to superi- 
ority over Scotland was thoroughly good from 924 to 1328, 
After its distinct renunciation in the latter year, it ought never 
to have been heard of again. The conduct of the later English 
Kings towards Scotland was often simply detestable. That of 
Henry the Eighth was perhaps the worst of all, Mr. Burton stops 
several times to contrast him with the great Edward. Edward, 
at all events, made war as a statesman; Henry made war sim ly 
as a savage, And Mr. Burton well brings out two points in the 
history of the War of Independence. e do not suppose that 
he would be exactly pleased if we said that the Scots faith- 
fully discharged their duty to their overlord by always setti 
on the rebellious Normans and English under Robert Earl of 
Carrick and others. But that is certainly the impression which 
we get from his pages. The whole affair was a Lowland business, 
We donot suppose that the true Scots had any love to Edward, but 
they had a very distinct hatred to Edward’s enemies. The High- 
landers were hardly in a state to be allies of anybod , but they 
were always the bitter enemies of the “ Saxon” or Eglin 
of Scotland, and the Lord of the Isles was constantly the ally of 
England on the very same principle on which the ary | of Scots 
was constantly the ally of France. We do not say that Mr. Burton 
draws all this out as formally as we have done; but the facts are 
all in his book, and they are very often supplied with pertinent 
comments. 

The other point is one which we never saw so clearly brought 
out before. This is Edward’s scheme for the government of 
Scotland. It was to be something like the government of Ireland 
at this moment. There was to be a viceroy, but Scotland was to 
be represented in the English Parliament. We do not say that 
Scotland was to be adequately represented. But neither was it 
adequately represented in the Parliament of Oliver Cromwell or in 
the Parliament of Queen Anne. Perhaps Mr. Disraeli is, after all, 
doomed to redress the torts of all three. But there are few thin 
which more strongly set before us the wide reach of Edward's 
statesmanship than that a King, in days when Parliamentary re- 
presentation in his original kingdom was still in its merest 
infancy, should think of conferring any Parliamentary representa- 
tion at all on a conquered country. 

Other points well brought out by Mr. Burton are that Scotland 
was, before the War of Independence, by no means s0 pe a 
country as is generally thought, and that, both before and after 
the War, the Scots were a freer people and much less under the 
control of their nobility than most writers represent them. Mr. 
Froude for instance, will have it that the Scots were good for very 
little till they took to pulling down churches, We reject, from 
our purely English point of view, so unworthy a view of what, 
putting a misleading nomenclature aside, was really the most 
English part of England. We ave sometimes told that if Edward's 
conquest had been lasting—as, if Edward had lived, it doubtless 
would have been—Scotland would have been simply another 
Ireland. The truer way of looking at the matter is that there 
were two Englands and two Irelands. The northern England, in 
some points the truer England of the two, had its Ireland geo- 
graphically continuous and not divided by the sea; that is the 
only difference. ‘This is not a mere analogy. The English King 
at Westminster and the other English King at Edinburgh had to 
keep in order the very same troublesome subjects. As “‘ Scotus” 
anciently meant an Irishman, so in later times, the Highlanders are 
sometimes, with strict ethnological truth, called Irish. This is the 
plain state of the case; the fact that the King at Edinburgh or 
Stirling, though essentially English, had a long pedigree of real 
Scottish ancestors made no practical difference. The English Kings 
were always trying to identify themselves with Brutus and Camber, 
and noone knows who. Whether, in this state of things, it would 
have been any very great loss if the two English Governments 
had become one, may be doubted. We say doubted, because 
there are arguments the other way. Our common country has in 
many respects gained in the long run by the development of two 
distinct types of Englishmen, the Northern type being none the 
less worthy of the Hoglish name because they disclaim it. . 

The volumes which Mr. Burton has at present published contain 
the history from the beginning, or from before the beginning, 


down to the abdication of Mary. Some further portions, - 


cially that where Mr. Burton is strongest of all, the history 0 
herself, we reserve for notice in a second article. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DIAMOND NECKLACE.* 
criticism, as it is now understood, may almost 
be called the creation of the t century, and in the 
hands of German writers it has done wonders in the rehabi- 


* The Story of the Diamond Necklace, By Henry Vizetelly. 2 vols 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 1867. 
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litation of nr characters and the reversal of unrighteous 
judgments. This has perhaps especially been the case as regards 
what were once considered, in the worst and most exclusive 

the “ dark ages,” but which are now restored to their 
proper place in common estimation as an important stage in the 
gocial and moral education of modern Europe. One result, how- 
ever, of the discovery of this new science has been to foster a kind 
of monomania for whitewashing soiled reputations, which of course 
implies blackening a‘good many that were previously 
spotless ; and thus we are gravely bidden to respect in Richard IIT. 
abright example of the animus paternus in an uncle, and in 
Henry VIL. a model husband, though of somewhat frigid tem- 

ent, Even in these extreme cases there is usually, though 
not always, some force in the appeal against the traditional 
yerdict. Neither Richard nor Henry, for instance, are so black 
as they have often been painted; but there is still every reason 
for ~~ Sa that the former murdered his nephews, and no 
sort of doubt that the latter divorced and decapitated his wives 
jn a way hardly consistent with a high standard of marital ex- 
eellence. On the other hand, Mr. Lewes has entirely failed 
to convince us that Nero was not the “monster” contemporary 
historians represent him. The battle is still raging over the 
grave, or rather the casket, of Mary Stuart. Very different is the 
case of Marie-Antoinette which is brought before us in these 
volumes. Few prominent personages in history have been so 
cruelly and so persistently assailed, and fewer still have won so 
complete a posthumous triumph. 


Mr. Vizetelly has not added much to the substance of what is 
contained in the fourth volume of Mr. Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essays 
on the too famous story of the Diamond Necklace, but he has given 
us both the story and the evidence at full length for the first time, 
and, it is fair to add, in a very readable form. Indeed his tale has 
all the interest of a romance which is too strange not to be true. 
We could wish he had been content to use Mr, Carlyle’s materials 
without being so fond, both in the text and the headings of 
chapters, of imitating his style, which, however striking, is— 
or at least was originally—even in its author an affectation, 
and in his imitators becomes simply intolerable. When Mr. 
Vizetelly allows himself to write naturally, his English is 
simple and clear enough; and this makes us regret the more 
that it should be disfigured by so many lapses into Carlylese, and 
by the occasional introduction of such questionable grammar as 
“a on who lived in the same house that she did, and whom 
she knew was a native of that place.” These are minor blemishes 
in what is really a good book on the whole. The most original 

ion of it is the summing up of the evidence at the end, to 
which we shall have to refer again presently, and especially the 
exhaustive analysis and refutation of M. Louis Blanc’s adverse 
— To the concluding words no reader will be likely to 
use his assent:—“ Time, that rights all things, is at last doin 
Marie-Autoinette justice; and she whom patriotism accused, po 
ae condemned, humanity [we should rather have said 
justice] well nigh absolved.” The actual story of the neck- 
may be told in very few words; that it should ever have 
received the interpretation which darkened the last years, and 
was long suffered to stain the memory, of the unfortunate 
Queen, can only be explained by the critical state of affairs at the 
period, and the intense bitterness of party spirit. There are none 
of whom it may be said, with greater truth, Delicta majorum 
immeritus lues, than of Louis XVI. and his unhappy consort. The 
following pxssage shows how well the soil was prepared for the 
seeds of calumny so artfully sown by the real culprit in the plot, 
whose superlative knavery elevated her for the time into a 
heroine, and has secured for the name of an unscrupulous and 
abandoned woman, who knew no motive but the grossest selfish- 
ness, and no aim but the gratification of her ambition or her lust, 
an historical connexion with the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution :— 

From the day she became Queen, to the very hour of her death, and even 
after the grave had closed over her headless corse, the unhappy Marie- 
Antoinette was fated to be the victim of calumny. Her youthful levity was 
magnified into natural vice. Her most innocent amusements were made 
the objects of dark suspicion. Ler friendships were so many criminal 
attachments. I'rom Marly to Versailles, and from Versailles to Marly, 
slander pursued her. It penetrated the groves of Trianon, and insinuated 
that secret orgies, rivalling those of the “ Pare aux cerfs,” were carried on 
in this now favourite retreat. Indecent pamphlets referring to her, written 
by ailing scribes, were circulated all over France. Libels against her 
were even forged in the police bureau. Scandalous songs were thrown in 
the “ @il-de-Beeuf,” at the King’s feet. Scandalous libels were placed under 
his dinner-napkin. Courtiers repeated the last foul epigram, the last lying 
report against the Queen, in the royai ante-chambers, whispered it and 
chuckled over it even in the Queen’s presence ; carried it from Versailles or 
Marly, post haste to Paris, to the different hostile salons, to the green-rooms 
of the theatre and the opera, and to the cafés, thence to be disseminated all 
over the capital, even to the halles; carried it to their country chateaux, 
and laughed over it at their dinner-tables, whence it spread among their 
tenantry and the inhabitants of the adjacent towns, 


The Countess de la Motte was the eldest daughter of Jacques 
de Saint-Remi de Valois, an illegitimate descendant of Henry IL. 
of France, “high and puissant lord and knight,’ and titular 
heir of many broad domains, but in actual life a beggar, who, 
after six months’ imprisonment for debt, died in a ward of the 
Hétel Dieu at Paris. Jeanne, the future Countess, and her 
younger sister, were turned out by their mother to beg in the 
streets; and it may literally be said of her that from this time to 
the end of her life her face was her fortune, being, according to 
the description Mr. Carlyle is so fond of quoting, “not beautiful, 


but with a certain piquancy.” The children attracted the benevolent 
notice of the Marchioness de Boulainvilliers, who adopted 

and made them inmates of her own home. The younger 
soon after died, but Jeanne, after being some years at school, was 
apprenticed to a mantua-maker in Paris; and being obliged 
from ill-health to throw up her engagement, was subsequently 
sent to board in a convent, in order to place her beyond the 
reach of the Marquis’s improper attentions. Not long after- 
wards she fell in at Bar-sur-Aube with Count de la Motte, 
whom she married after a short flirtation, neither of them havin 
anything but their wits to live upon; and to make the most 
that somewhat precarious means of livelihood, they established 
themselves on a fifth floor in Paris. Here began her discreditable 
connexion with her accomplice and dupe in the diamond necklace 
affair, fis Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop Prince Louis de 
Rohan—or, as Mr. Carlyle prefers more laconically to style him, 
“ Eminence de Rohan ”—at this time nearly fifty years of age. 
One of the most noticeable features, we may observe, in this 
strange story is the light it throws incidentally on the almost 
incredible moral depravity of the aristocratic, and especially the 
higher clerical, society of the period in France. The Countess 
who was always very far from being “ ashamed to beg,” contrived 
to get a good deal out of various wealthy potentates on the 
strength of her royal descent and her personal attractions; but 
her chief almoner was the Cardinal, who was madly in love 
with her, and whose letters, of which several hundreds were 
burnt just before her apprehension by the police, were, accord- 
ing to M. Beugnot, who had looked over them, so filthy that 
no man who respected himself would choose to read them 
through. But even the Cardinal’s lavish generosity was in- 
sufficient to keep her exchequer supplied, and accordingly she 
hit upon the ingenious device of at once enriching herself and 
still further captivating her lover, whose great ambition it was 
to recover the good graces of the Court, by means of the diamond 
necklace. This necklace, containing 629 rare diamonds, had 
been ordered by Louis XV. of the Court jewellers, Bohmer 
and Bassenge, for Madame du Larry; but the King died 
before it was paid for, and thenceforward it was a terrible in- 
cumbrance to the jewellers, who vainly tried to dispose of it, first 
to Marie-Antoinette, and then to various European soverei 
and were meanwhile unable themselves to pay the debts contrac 
for the purchase of the diamonds. The Countess having com- 
pletely deceived the Cardinal, by a series of forged letters, as from 
the Queen—the work of one Rétaux de Villette, another of her 
admirers—into the belief that Maric-Antoinette was ready to take 
him into favour, at last arranged the bold stroke of a midnight 
meeting in the gardens of Versailles between the Queen and the 
Cardinal, the Queen being personated on the oceasion by a 
Parisian courtesan, Mademoiselle d’Oliva, or Leguaz, who appears 
to have been strikingly like her in face. The next thing was to 
persuade the Cardinal and the jewellers that the Queen—who had 
never seen her, but with whom she professed to be on terms of the 
closest intimacy—wished to purchase the necklace privately, 
making the Cardinal her agent for the purpose. They eagerly 
caught the bait, and in February, 1785, the Cardinal having ob- 
tained the necklace from the jewellers on presenting a forged 
order signed “ Marie-Antoinette de France,” handed it over to 
the Countess for Her Majesty. Madame de la Motte of course lost 


no time in disposing of the diamonds for her own advantage, and , 


the jewellers, after many vain attempts to extract payment from 
her or from the Cardinal, at length brought the affair before the 
notice of the Queen, and the bubble burst. On the 15th of August, 
the feast of the Assumption, Cardinal de Rohan was arrested in 
full pontificals, whea preparing to celebrate mass in the Royal 
chapel at Versailles, and a few days later the Countess and her 
accomplices were also lodged in the Bastile. The Cardinal was 
finally acquitted, though banished from the precincts of the Court. 
The Countess was condemned to be whipped, branded, and im- 
prisoned for life; but in the following year she escaped to England, 
where she was killed at the age of thirty-four, in August, 1791, 
by falling from a window two storeys high from which she had 
jumped out to avoid the bailiffs who had come to seize her for 
debt ; not however before she had left abundant materials, in her 
autobiography and her lying “ Mémoires Justificatifs,” to sustain 
for long afterwards the odious and baseless calumnies against the 
Queen which she had so sedulously propagated on her trial and 
throughout her subsequent career. 


For the fate of her husband and the other minor characters 
in this extraordi drama we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Vizetelly’s pages, which will well repay a perusal. His summing 
up of the evidence, both negative and positive, which ex- 
culpates Marie-Antoinette from any complicity whatever with 
the scandalous intrigue in which she was represented as bearing 
so prominent a part, is admirable. One passage we must extract, 
on the force of the negative argument. After showing that 
the Countess must have been able to offer some shadow of 
proof of her alleged intimacy with the Queen, if it really existed, 
and that through all the revolutionary period some evidence 
against the Queen would surely have been forthcoming, he pro- 
ceeds :— 

And yet not a scintilla of evidence, true or false, against the Queen has 
come to light. In none of the memoirs of the time, written by those who 
had opportunities of knowing something of the facts, do we find the slightest 
accusation against the Queen with regard to the Diamond Necklace. No 
one has stated that she was ever seen either with the Necklace itself, or any 
of the loose diamonds composing part of it, in her possession. No one con- 
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nected with the Court, neither Besenval nor De Lauzun, both on terms o 
closest intimacy with, and both, to some extent, detractors of the Queen, 
has stated that Madame de la Motte was ever once seen in the Queen’s 
company, but all who have made allusion to her, like Lacretelle, Besenval, and 
Madame Campan, have stated precisely the reverse. If she was in almost 
daily communication with the Queen, as she pretended was the case, she 
must have been constantly seen by some of the inferior servants ; her friend 
the gate-keeper of Little Trianon, for instance, or the valet de chambre, 

os, who, when the Queen had perished by the guillotine, and there was 
no longer any motive for preserving silence, would have talked of the affair 
for talking’s sake, 


And if there is no evidence, neither is there any assignable motive 
for the Queen’s desiring to obtain the necklace :— 


It was certainly not for the purpose of wearing it, for no one ever pre- 
tended to have seen it on her person. It was not with the object pf selling 
it piecemeal, to stave off some pressing pecuniary difficulty, for the De la 
Mottes had the whole of the proceeds; and in none of the contradictory 
state:naents made by them did they ever pretend they were selling the 
diamonds on the Queen’s behalf. The statement the Count made to the 
eye was, that he inherited the diamonds from his mother ; then their 
joint statement was, that they sold them on behalf of the Cardinal ; their 
final statement was, that they were a present to the Countess from the 
Queen, the wage in fact for the dishonourable service which she so unblush- 
ingly asserts she rendered to Marie-Antoinette. Supposing the Queen to 
have had some motive for possessing the N which we cannot 
penetrate, would she have purchased it through such a doubtful pair of 
agencies as the Countess de la Motte and the Cardinal de Rohan ? 


On the other hand there is direct evidence of the Countess de la 
Motte having herself disposed of far the greater part of the 
diamonds; while at least seventeen of her own statements on her 
trial are contradicted, either by herself or by independent testimony. 
We cannot follow the author through his detailed examination of 
M. Louis Blanc’s counter-assertions, but no doubt will exist 
among those who study the evidence here presented to them as to 
the verdict of history on this strange episode in the life of Marie- 
Antoinette. 


HERMES TRISMEGISTUS.* 


_ figures in the Pantheon of the ancient world are as 
many-sided and mysterious as Hermes, the antique imper- 
sonation of Thought. It is he who institutes and practises all 
sciences, all arts, all professions. A god himself, he is also the 
Divine councillor and messenger, charioteer and cupbearer. He 
is further, an astronomer, a legislator, a priest, a physician. 
e plays the lyre, he boxes, he tends the cattle. e is the 
keeper of dreams, a merchant, a thief, and an author. With 
the profoundest wisdom and the most recondite lore, he com- 
bines the capability of playing cunning tricks and coarse practical 
jokes. As multifarious as his talents and his trades are also 
is emblems, his native countries, his parentages, and his names. 
In Egypt he is—albeit self-created—the son of the Nile and 
of Isis, and wears the head of an ibis. He presides over the 
moon, defends the good souls in Hades, and inscribes the 
names of the kings on the tree of life in Paradise. The 
wrigglings of a serpent have taught him the art of hiero- 
elyp ics, and his own name is first spelt in these new signs, 
whence perhaps its many variants—Toth, Teti, Teut, &c. 
In Pheenicia he is one of the eight mystic Kabiri, or mighty 
ones. His father is the Heaven, his mother the Day. e 
invents mining and metallurgy, medicine and the alphabet—the 
same, by the way, which we use in these days. His Pheenician 
name is Kadmus, the Primeval or Eastern; also Taaut. Passing 
over the many various denominations and occupations assigned 
to the great cosmopolitan by the Babylonians, Pelasgians, 
Etruscans, and other but vaguely-known peoples, we find 
him in Greece as the son of Zeus and Maia. How, but 
four hours old, he steals and eats two oxen of Apollo, and 
forthwith invents the lyre, whereby he soothes both him and Zeus, 
is well known. It is he also who chains Prometheus, kills 
Argus, liberates Io, conducts the goddesses before Paris, and does 
the thousand and one other things in which, under the guise of 
allegory, the myths seem to indicate various progressive stages of 
culture. In Rome, where his rude statue in the earliest days held 
a purse, his name was Mercury—from mercari, to traffic. Mer- 
chants used to dip laurel rods into a well near the Porta Capena 
sacred to him. hat stages he and his mystic worship passed 
through there, until in the latter days he was identified with Anubis 
himself, we cannot tell. Equally characteristic, however, is the 
manner in which by slow degrees the archaic trunks or pillars that 
were intended to represent him were endowed with a bearded 
head, with a certain symbolic emblem—the removal of which 
caused Alcibiades’ downfall—with the petasus, the caduceus, the 
palm-tree ; and how every successive generation of artists added 
some new improvement, until at last he grew into that beautiful, 
half-dreamy, half-artful, beardless youth of glorious proportions, 
such as we know him in the Vatican and in the British Museum. 


When the gods of Greece and Rome went into exile—either 
degraded into evil spirits or promoted into Christian saints—he 
returned to the East. Taaut-Kadmus-Hermes-Mercury-Anubis 
reappears in Arabic and Persian legends as Henoch or Idris, 
the Mahommedan Elijah. Pitiful is the way in which some 
Arabic writers try to spell his epithet of Trismegistus, and the 
elaborate manner in which they explain it. Three times, they 


* Hermés Trismegiste. Traduction complete, préccdée d’une ¢tude sur 
Yorigine des livres hermétiques, par L. Ménard. Ouvrage couround de 
Pinstitut. Paris: Didier et 


say, was he born; in three different places—in Ba lonia, 

Egypt, in Greece; and three times dia he chrough'lif 

out sin. Further, he was king, philosopher, and priest; or 

was, did, or did not any three other different things. But the 

middle were as B mg about this figure as was anti uity 

verything ut Hermes seemed mystery and 
egory. 

To add to the bewilderment, he had also written tian 
books. Clemens of Alexandria ascribes to him 42; Jamb ichus, 
20,000; Manetho the exact number of 36,525. Whether these 
are the years of a sacred ptian cycle, or so many ve 
distichs or hemistichs, or whether they are merely a round fi 
to express the enormous bulk of sacerdotal writings which t 
produced, is of small importance here. Suffice it to notice 
everything above and below earth and heaven was supposed to be 
treated in these books—from the most divine mysteries of cog- 
mogony and the essence of God, to the discipline of kings and 
geography. But no profane eye had ever seen more than the 
outside of these sacred scrolls, which were carried about in pro- 
cession on certain feasts, but the contents of which were never 
revealed to any one beyond the priestly pale. Certain scant 
hieratic papyri, treating of medicine, and first deciphered in our 
days, are the only fragments of this literature extant. 

When, in the latter - of Rome, Egypt came to be looked 
upon as the mother of all wisdom, the mgm curiosity 
to be manifested anent these reputed works, the divine mysteries 
of which might, it was thought, renew the strength of a doomed 
world. But fire and sword had done their work on the Nile, 
Every trace of that redeeming literature seemed lost for ever, 
when all of a sudden, a number of books came to light, nobody 
knew exactly how, bearing the mighty name of Hermes Tri 
gistus. They treated, exactly as had been surmised, of the Soul, 
of God, of Nature, of Transmigration, of Immortality, and other 
theological and metaphysical deg meee They were supposed to 
have been in Greek, translated from the original Egyptian, or, as 
was held till within the last two hundred years, from the Arabic, 
A more mysterious a and one more strangely reflecting 
the Proteus-like and ubiquitous nature of the God of 
could certainly not be found. These fragments, such as they are 
now before us, are composed of the most widely divergent 
elements under the sun, Dat withal cunningly woven into one 
harmonious whole, Most curious, however, is the theol 
broached in them, which is Jewish, Christian, and Platonic, or 
rather Alexandrian, and yet a thing of itself. Monotheism, 
Polytheism, Pantheism, are all equally represented, but none can 
call the work its own. In the middle of the Kgyptian Pan- 
theon, with interlocutors such as Isis, Horos, and Tat, we find the 
Logos, side by side with the archaic myths of the Phenician 
Cosmogony. “The Gnostic Demiurgos is plainly foreshadowed, and 
the arguments for immortality are borrowed from the early mate- 
rialistic schools of Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, The 
language, corrupt though it be, at times rises to a grand melodious 
eloquence, and in some portions it becomes quite patent that we 
have to deal with an originally rhythmical composition, The 
Midrash has furnished it with many a favourite simile, and with 
many of its most gorgeous poetical fancies. Altogether, these frag- 
mentary writings seem a kind of ancient most catholic micro- 
cosm, to which all creeds and all systems have contributed their 
share, and in which arguments may be found for and — 
every metaphysical and speculative doctrine of East or West, 
archaic or recent, that ever was conceived. 


The Church Fathers did not know what to make of it all. That 
these writings emanated from a heathen—god or man—was clear 
enough ; but then the dogma of the Trinity appeared in them, and 
they call God “ Divine Majesty” and “Father.” Some, like Lactan- 
tius, held the work to be the echo of a primeval revelation which 
was much corrupted in the course of time. Others, like Jamblich 
felt the strong hand upon them, and unhesitatingly acknowled 
the transcendental nature of the book. “Truly,” he says, “the wa; 
that leads to God, Mercurius has taught and described.” But sti 
how this wily god should have become possessed of the true 
knowledge was a sore puzzle—a puzzle that has occupied many 
a generation since, but which the scholiasts, after their usual 
manner, have got over by declaring Hermes to be the Devil 
incarnate. 


It would be interesting indeed to know who really wrote these 
kaleidoscopic books. There breathes a fervour in them that re- 
minds us of the strange and strong exotic perfume which ma 
cling to a vase during all the centuries of its entombment. 
deep yearning for truth, for the understanding of the great mystery 
of the Cosmos, makes itself felt in every line. The method is at 
times that of an adroit, brilliant, quick fencer, who espies every 
weak point; at times, again, it proceeds with a vague dreami- 
ness, pointing to the stars or to the sea, and both thought and 
voice seem hushed. There are sudden outbursts of love and of 
faith, profoundly poetical and genuine. And through the whole 
there runs a deep bitter sadness, as over a world of beau 
and joy which is about to sink back into chaos. ‘That there 1s 
also to be found in these vilely mutilated and much “ improved” 
fragments, longwindedness and clumsiness, feebleness and venom, 
will not astonish those who are accustomed to see the Censor 
rampant in ancient books which, according to his notion, did not 

uite agree with the true and orthodox faith of bis own time. 
Dukes, also, ancient palimpsest-manufacturers produced supple- 
meuts to Mercury long before the goldmakers of the middle 
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ages turned their attention to the production of Hermetic litera- 
ture. But who wrote the Nibelungen, who the Vedas, who the 
Book of Job ? 


Much more useful, however, for the understanding of the book 
than the knowledge of its author’s name, real or fictitious, is the 
time in which he wrote. And of that time we can just see the 
dim outlines. Of all the strange phases in the religious history of 
mankind, none is so strange, none so fraught with deep philoso- 

ical and psychological problems, as that which followed the in- 
Production of Christianity into the ancient world. Rome had then 
well nigh completed her conquests. The barriers of East and 
West were broken down, and from the remotest corners of the 
empire philosophers and priests, scholars and teachers, flocked 
to Alexandria, to Athens, to Rome, the chief academies and 
the emporiums of thought. Here ‘they discussed their respective 
creeds and systems, and, however widely differing in the beginning, 
in the end they had frequently exchanged and amalgamated them, 
utterly unconscious of the process. lecticism was altogether 
the chief characteristic of that period. Alexandria had scholasti- 
cized, allegorized, and symbolized so long that everything was at 
last explained to mean its very reverse, Athens, or rather the 
educated classes of Greece, were votaries of a Platonism identical 
with scepticism. As for Rome herself, that acute policy of hers 
which so readily admitted the gods of Egypt and Persia into 
her promiscuous pantheon had begun to bear the bitter fruit of 

velling superstition and unbridled licentiousness. To all this 
there came the teachings of Judaism, which through its adherents 
had spread over a great part of the ancient world. The 
ethics of that faith, even before they were brought out more 
rominently by Christianity, the rigorous austerity with which the 
Sone clung to their strange symbolical tenets—nay, the exclusive 
spirit of Judaism itself—had something awe-inspiring to the antique 
mind. The irresistible manner in which Christianity swept from 
the Euphrates to the Ganges, and from the Nile to the Tiber, 
taking by storm a whole world agitated to its lowest depths, and 
earning for some new and more human faith than any it had 
own before, need not be dwelt upon. But what concerns us 
here is the fact that all the ancient creeds seemed of a sudden 
to unite against this common enemy. Polytheism, doomed to die, 
would not surrender easily, but looked for allies even in the 
camp of purest Monotheism. It used every effort, marshalled 
every argument, touched every string. And when we read 
Julian the Apostate’s bitter and tearful elegy—for this seems 
the only word for his celebrated pamphlet— when we hear 
Libanius imploring the “ragged” priests and votaries of the 
new faith to spare at least some of the temples, to leave a few 
gold and silver treasures in the sanctuaries, and not to break every 
one of the marble statues; when Symmachus in the name of 
the Senate prays that the one altar of Victoria, by whose aid 
they had conquered the world, might be left to the city—we 
cannot but feel a mournful sympathy with these pleaders for 
the last remnants of the “springtime of humanity.” In the 
foremost ranks of the advocates of Polytheism stood some 
of the very best men—philosophers, poets, writers, men of edu- 
cation, refinement, and of high social standing. They had but 
one word for Christianity—Atheism. They denounced it as an 
pC a weird, unpractical creed. They pointed to the golden 
splendour of Hellenism, to the arts and the sciences, the prose 
and the poetry, the men and the women it had begotten. ey 
pointed to the victories which their ancient gods, who were now 
to be dethroned and degraded for the sake of the “ pale Galilean,” 
had won for them. The notions of the Christian Hell and Purgatory 
of Satan and his angels of darkness, of the awful fundamen 
mysteries of the new faith, were repugnant to them beyond ex- 
pression. The ethics, sublime and simple, human yet divine, 
which the New Testament teaches, were, they said, taken from 
Plato, or were simply Jewish. This open —s however, 
did not prevail. The current was too strong. e anti-Christian 
champions then bethought themselves of stratagems. Into the 
wild chaos of so-called pseudopigraphical writings—the missionary 
tracts of the early centuries, named, in order to carry conviction 
more easily, after all possible biblical personages—they threw 
their own gospel, cunningly adopting the enemy's own language. 
Thus in the midst of the thousand prophecies, revelations, epistles, 
evangels ascribed to everybody from Adam and Ham to Nebu- 
chadnezzar and the three men in the fiery pit—and, as if there were 
not names enough in the Bible, fathered upon some —< names, 
such as Pachor, Barkor, Balsemum, Abrax il—there ap- 
pears Hermes Trismegistus. On a would-be ancient tian 
“platform,” he pleads for anything and everything—Pantheism, 
Polytheism, or Judaism— against Christianity, but under so 
skilful a mask that pious Church Fathers actually used him 
in their charges to the faithful; and thus, unwittingly, have 
eel some precious fragments that would otherwise have 
ost. 


_ The principal and most complete of these Hermetic books 
is called Poemander, i.e. Shepherd of Men. It is not unlikely that 
this name was given to it in imitation of the well-known Christian 
“ Pastor Hermas,” very popular in those days. It contains a cos- 
wogony, made up of Greek philosophy and a Hellenism that recalls 
both the joyful elasticity of Hellas ‘and the severe rationalism of 
Rome, of Jewish allegories, of Egyptian legends, and even of 
Persian demonology, together with Neoplatonic Christianity. The 

Essence—the Intelligence—creates another creative power, 
the Logos, which again produces seven ministers for the seven 


“Navarre. Ever since it has 


heavenly spheres. Man’s soul is made by God, but his bodyis pro- ~ 


duced by himself, in a manner that reminds one of the story of 
Narcissus. One of the theories princi insisted upon with 
regard to the whole Cosmos is its imperishable nature. “ Nothi 

is lost, and it is only by mistake that changes are called death 
destruction,” is the cone of a whole chapter. There is also a 
“Sermon on the Mount,” but it is only the title that recalls that 
other “Sermon.” Among the other fragmentary writings, such 
as the addresses from Hermes to Tat, his son, to Asclepios, and to 
Ammon, those of the “Sacred Book” are the most characteristic 
and important. Particularly fine is the description given here 
of the creation of man out of certain unruly souls, and of the argu- 
ments against it by the Elements, which foresee the new 
being’s wild and godless career. The whole piece is Haggadistic 
in its shape and y in its contents, but it is also largely in- 
debted to Plato’s Timeeus. 

The most striking ion of the whole work, however, seems 
to us to be that grandly weird “ burden” pronounced upon t, 
or rather the whole modern world, which is contained in the 
“ Asclepios,” or discourse of Initiation. It is as if “der Mensch- 
heit ganzer Jammer” had been in the mind of the man who 
wrote it. Having spoken of the triumph of Christianity and the 
consequent return of the gods from earth to heaven, he con- 
tinues 


You weep, A ! I have still more mournful messages. . .. 
t herself will fall into apostasy. . . . And, full of the disgust of all 
things, man will no longer admire and love this world, He will turn awa 
dismayed from this most perfect work, the best work of this and of 
times. In the general weariness and vexation of souls, this vast uni- 
verse will be disdained. This immutable work of God, this glorious and 
9 construction, this manifold assembly of pictures, where the Divine 

ill, prodigious in miracles, has brought everything ther into one 
unique harmony, ever worthy of veneration, praise, and love. . . . They 
will prefer darkness unto light ; they will hold death better than life. . . . 
No one will look up to the heavens, The man of religion will be considered 
a fool, the impious a sage; fury will go for bravery; the worst will be 
called the best. The soul, and all the questions connected with it—whether 
it be born mortal, or whether it may aspire to immortality—everything 
that I have exposed to you here, they only laugh at; they will see 
sheer vanity only in it. ... 
cuted; new laws, new rights will be established ; not a word or thought 
that is holy, religious, worthy of heaven and heavenly things, will be 
tolerated. . . . Pitiful separation of gods and men! Nothing will remain 
but Wicked Angels; they will be mixed up with miserable humanity ; their 
hand will be upon it ; they will push it into all evil undertakings—into war, 
rapine, lies, into everything contrary to the nature of the souls, . . . The 
earth will no longer ae its balance, the sea will no longer be navigable, 
the regular course of the stars will be troubled in heaven. All Divine 
voices will be silent, the fruits of the land will be corrupted, the soil will no 
longer yield fruit, the air itself will be filled with dark torpor, Such will 
be the old age of the world, irreligion and disorder, confusion of all rules—of 
all that is good..... 

After all this corruption the regeneration of the world, “ the holy 
restoration of nature,” will be wrought by the “ Lord and Father” 
in a marvellous manner. 

It is strange how these books of Hermes—to which in the 
middle there were made many other spurious additions—have 
been neglected. Even Parthey’s edition—the first critical one ever 
attempted—is not = complete ; and since “that learned divine 
Doctor Everard’s” glish translation of the “ Divine Pymander” 
was edited by “ J. F.” in 1650, not the slightest notice seems to 
have been taken of that remarkable work, or any other remnant 
of Hermes, in England. In Germany the “ Poemander” has been 
translated once or twice within the last hundred years, but save 
Baumgarten-Crusius (1827), no one seems to have paid any par- 
ticular attention to it. In France, Frangois de Foix translated 
and commented on it in 1579 and dedicated it to Marguerite of 

a M. Ménard, at the 
a of the Academy, took it up again and retranslated both 
the Poemander and the other fragments. His version is, consider- 
ing all the difficuities he has had to contend with, creditable on the 
whole. But we cannot bestow even that modicum of praise on the 
étude with which he prefaces it, and for which we presume the 
Academy has the prize upon him. We wonder what his 
competitors’ essays must have been like. It certainly would re- 
uire a being as learned, as acute, as prophetical as the 
ivine Hermes himself to unravel all the different threads which 
Judaism, Hellenism, and Egyptianism have woven into this gor- 
us fabric. But some approach to a clearing-up might have 
made, not by vague references to MM. de Rougé and Vacherot, 
nor even extrac them, but by earnest and patient work- 
ing at the bulk, not only of early late Hellenistic, but also of 
gadistic and hieroglyphical sources. M. Ménard seems to be 
= one as other, he quotes the 
vat-Gi teresting elaborate as the essay appears, 
oes as a contribution to general French hiteratane, it is 
pees shallow and windy when judged by the depth 
and vast interest of the matter it pretends to treat of. None 
but those who, with weariness heart and rae 2 brains, 
have tried to penetrate through the learned deserts which sur- 
round the subject can fully appreciate the disappointment caused 
by this étude. There is a very reason why the pro- 
foundest German scholars have avoided it. Where they feared 
to tread, M. Ménard has rushed im, and the result is his ponderous 
feuilleton. He evidently tries to imitate M. Renan. But M. 
funnest have written much more fascinatingly, if not more 
learnedly. 
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NOBLE TRAVELLERS.* 


old of making the grand tour had many advantages 
T which ae be replaced at the soviet . Inthe 
time when travelling was travelling indeed, when Cook’s tourists 
were not, and an Englishman was a welcome rarity on the Con- 
tinent, young gentlemen might learn more easily than now some- 
thing of foreign politics and statesmen and society. It was no 
bad finish to an education to gain such a familiarity with Con- 
tinental affairs as would naturally follow from two or three years 
of deliberate travelling with good introductions. And one of the 
greatest advantages to the rest of the world was that the per- 
sons who had received this training did not think it neces- 
sary to write books about it afterwards. In order to get 
away from hackneyed ang and to entitle oneself to the 
honourable name of traveller, a man must now go further afield, 
and to far less interesting places; and he seems to think that, 
because he has been to the tropics or to the Caucasus, he is under 
a moral obligation to tell us all about it. If the new style of 
grand tour is to be accompanied with an inordinate indulgence of 
this questionable propensity, we had almost rather that our young 
nobility should stay at home. For, after all, interesting as it is to 
the person himself to pass a fortnight in India or a week in the 
Southern States, he ought to remember that he can only at the 
most have learnt his own ignorance in such atime. It has been 
probably a useful trip to himself. He has learnt something about 
the geography and the external phenomena of the country; he 
will remember for the rest of his life that there is a difference 
between the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, and that the 
Hindoos are not the same as niggers. When events turn up in 
the countries he has visited he will take an interest in them, and 
have a ready-made mental framework to which he can attach 
them in memory; he will be able to speak with a certain au- 
thority in Parliament, and to make a speech without any very 
gross blunders. But between all this and a justification for 
writing a book there is a very wide interval. If a man has a 
strong desire to see himself in print (and no doubt it is a pleasant 
sensation at first), let him by all means print his letters for 
private circulation ; he will hurt nobody, and get a good many 
pleasant compliments; but why cheek he insist upon rushing 
into publicity hm should he add another book to the pile of 
wasted literature, and entice the unlucky public into reading a 
dilation of private journal ; and, above all, why should he inflict 
upon luckless reviewers the necessity of toiling through his 
P Reviewers are, indeed, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, a benevolent and much-enduring race ; but the worm, as 
we know, will turn when trodden upon, and a thoroughly un- 
called-for book will sometimes try the temper of the most amiable 
critic. 


The two noblemen whose works have these 
remarks have taken very different routes, and treated their re- 


spective subjects in a very different spirit. Lord Lorne has been 
across to Jamaica, dropped in at Hayti and Cuba, and made a 
a rush through some of the Northern States and Virginia. 
Pollington has been across Russia, down the Volga to the 
Caspian, across the Caucasus to Persia, and back agai way 
of the Tigris to the Black Sea and Constantinople. Both of these 
are most excellent trips, and very well calculated to increase the 
knowledge of the young noblemen who took them. But why 
should t blish such works as the Zrip to the Tropics or 
‘Half Round Old World? Lord Lorne indeed writes in a spirit 
and a style with which we have no fault to find. His preface 
tells us, with the utmost frankness and without the least conceit, 
what the book really is. It is made up of extracts from letters 
written whilst he was — He b 
from a fear that they might in the process lose whatever freshness 
they ; and he its that they are necessarily superficial, 
although he hopes that they may have some interest as referring 
to countries where i t events have lately taken place, The 
modesty of this avowal disarms us; and the book is evidently 
what it professes to be, the unaffected narrative of a tra- 
veller of considerable impartiality and desire for informa- 
tion. His sympathies evidently incline rather to the Southern 
side in American questions. He is much inclined to excuse 
Governor — for measures which he admits to have been rather 
overstrained ; and he is no admirer of the free negroes of Hayti; 
still the staunchest abolitionist on the Jamaica Committee might 
read him without being annoyed, and might even find many ad- 
missions favourable to the abolitionist side of the question. Lord 
Lorne is careful to tell us a story of General Butler’s protection 
of a Southern family near his lines; and he appears to give with 
at impartiality the different views about the future of the negro, 
eld different parties in the South. These merits are con- 
siderable ; and we may add that the book, or rather the collection 
of letters, is pleasantly written, and that the letters must have 
been pleasant to receive—by the friends to whom they were 
addressed. But, we must ask, is that any sufficient reason for 
spending a deal of handsome paper and excellent in 
bestowing them upon the general public? If they had 
published at the time as the correspondence of some newspaper, they 
would have been fairly interesting as giving the existing shades 


ancl /~" Tropes. By the Marquis of Lorne. London: Hurst & 
ett. 1367. 

Half Round the Old World. By Viscount Pollington. London: Edward 
Moxon & Co, 1867. 


as hardly altered them, 


of opinion; but the opinions of a year ago have 1 
obsolete. They might again have 
some scraps of evidence about the Jamaica riots, before the 
evidence had been collected by a Commission and published 
and been made the subject of elaborate comments. Or they 
may | goed be interesting fifty years hence, if Lord Lorne 
should meanwhile become one of the great names of the coun 
and the world be eager for the smallest details about 
youth. But as at present we only know that he seems to be 
an amiable and intelligent young nobleman, we are not pro« 
foundly moved by the information that he one day dined with 
General Grant and on another with Governor Eyre. He had 
neither time nor opportunity to form much opinion as to the future 
of the black race from a fortnight in Jamaica and a few weeks in 
America, and his journal can only reflect the opinions of the last 
man to whom he talked. We therefore do not complain that the 
utterances are ee rd inconsistent, and always fragmentary ; 
only the necessity thatthey should be so is some reason against utter. 
<—e atall. A ripe opinion would be worth studying, or a large 
co rigs of a j = the mere reflection of what half a dozen 
ple thought or said in Virginia a year ago is really of very slight 
to any one. In ert, Look book the 
merit of “ freshness,” so far as it retains the turns of expression of 
the original letters; but it is rather a mockery to recommend 
last year’s fruit as fresh, because it has simply been kept without 
an attempt at cooking. The fact is that, when the subject-matter 
is so stale, the freshness of form is not of much importance. How- 
ever, we should be unwilling to part with Lord Lorne on bad 
terms, and we will readily admit not only that the letters are 
quite up to the average of the letters of intelligent young men, and 
perfectly free from fine writing, but that one or two passages in 
them may perhaps be of interest still. 

Of Lord Pollington we regret to say that we have a worse com- 
plaint to make. He has two faults of considerable magnitude, 
without much, if any, counterbalancing merit. In the first place, 
he is slangy, and in the second place he is (metaphorically) blind 
He passes through most interesting countries without finding any- 
thing whatever to say about them. He manages, indeed, one or 
two gg peu of the kind which form the raw material of guide- 
books. He mentions the most remarkable jewels of the Shah 
and gives a few inevitable details as to the ruins of Persepolis and 
other places. But the characteristics of the country and the e 
are so completely omitted that he might as well be travelling in 
Wales or Switzerland or the Rocky Mountains. We shut the book 
without the smallest impression as to the appearance of the peo- 

le or the ——- or even the mode of travelling. We hear of 
irty inns—but they are known in England—ana of bad roads, 
stony paths, and occasional difficulties in bargaining, which are 
culiar to no part of the world. The difficulty of understanding 
ow Lord Pollington could compress the narrative of so long a 
journey into four hundred very loosely printed pages is grad 
changed for the difficulty of understanding how the pages are 
filled at all. We have a new illustration of the fact that, in order 
to get new ideas into your mind, it is desirable to have some ideas 
there beforehand ; and that mere locomotion is no more travelling 
than reading a way language is equivalent to understanding it. 
The scenes, like the letters, may ies bole the eye to no ae 
whatever. Lord Pollington’s book in short reminds us of the 
painful efforts with which schoolboys are compelled to write essays 
upon moral subjects—a branch of the art of making bricks without 
straw which is peculiarly depressing to its victims. Lord Polling- 
ton has eased the pangs of literary labour by eae a 
number of small jokes. They are a good deal more thickly spread 
at the beginning of his book than afterwards—probably because 
the supply broke down; as it proceeds the work becomes less 
jaunty, and—we cannot-say duller—but duller after a more 
monotonous fashion. In fact there is something almost pathetic 
about these little attempts to be facetious, which the noble author 
evidently considers necessary to literary work ; he is like a savage 
who ornaments himself in any such feathers or beads as he ma 
ick up, with the impression that he is dressing quite like a civiliz 
ing. There are two or three little formulas of facetiousness 


which Lord Pollington incessantly repeats with painful iteration, 
under a vague idea that they must make his book amusing. His 
ingenious is a free use of notes of exclamation and interroga- 


tion, which point out the funny bits; as thus:—“We lodge and 
board ourselves luxuriously (?) for about 10d.” Or he uses those 
common forms for wit of which a good example is the use of a 
“caudal appendage ” for a tail—a circumlocution which we regret 
to observe that even some superior writers to Lord Pollington seem 
to consider as a piece of humour. Another joke upon which he 
harps with peculiar affection is to tell us that a place is called the 
Four Gardens because it consists of one long avenue—a witticism 
the twenty-first application of which is rather tirésome. To give 
one more example of his powers of humour, which is sufficient] 
indicative of its general merit, we may quote the following :—Lo. 
Pollington asked a priest near Ararat whether any piece of the 
Ark was preserved m his monastery, “when my friend, bursti 
out laughing, spoilt the idea completely.” That is just the 

of miraculous wit at which the Polli ian race are always 
“bursting out laughing”; but it is hardly so refined and 
polished as to be worth printing. One other complete sentence 
will do to show the command over English grammar exhibited in 
this charming volume. _ It refers to the telegraphic convention 
between England and Persia:—“The existing Enzlish staff to 
have entire control over one wire for five years, when, should 
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Persians have acquired the art of telegraphy, the whole to 
~~ to them—always reserving the right of transmitting any 
messages through it.” 

To criticize further would be too much like breaking a Pol- 
lington upon a wheel, and we desist. We will ye bys our hopes 
that many more young English noblemen may follow in the foot- 
steps of Lord Lorne and Lord Pollington, and may study the 
difficult art of using their eyes, and that—which we should have 


thought the easier art—of keeping their observations out of 


print. 


TAINE’S TRAVELS IN ITALY." 


HE Restoration and the Monarchy of July do not seem to 
T have been fertile in powerful and original literary talent. 
The band of eminent writers whose names shed such lustre on 
the reigns of Louis XVIIL., Charles X., and Louis-Philippe were 
born and educated under the First oe Ju sage 

resent earances, those reigns prepared no successors for a 
Buizot, ee a Thiers, a Cousin, a Hugo, a Lamartine. 
Besides M. Renan, there is perhaps only one man born and bred 
in the e in question who may be expected to leave his mark 
on French literature. Whatever may be thought of the opinions 
of M. Taine, no critic, however hostile, has ventured to deny that 
there is real genius in the Academical essays on Livy and La 
Fontaine, and few have cared to risk a fall with a writer at once 
so learned, pungent, and sincere. His Italian Travels originally 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes. They attracted general 
attention at the time, and it may be safely said (though the com- 
pliment does not amount to much) that to find a book on Italy of 
equal value and interest with this we must go back to the days of 
Corinne. 

M. Taine has one advantage over Madame de Staél, and even 
over Goethe himself. A scholar of considerable classical attain- 
ments, well versed in the literary and social history of Imperial, 
medieval, and modern Italy, he has at command a fund of 
knowledge which, whether in illustration or speculation, permits 
him to take a wider horizon in his view than was attainable by 
his predecessors. M. Taine has all the clear and trenchant 
qualities proper to the best French models, with that variety 
of colour, that graphic, sometimes grotesque, force, which is more 

to English pens than to the measured Academic manner 
approved by Parisian tastes. He is eloquent, full of brio, never 
or tedious, a hard hitter in controversy, a master of sarcasm, 
epigram, and racy idiom. According to strict French theory, his 
literary art is of too romantic and spasmodic a t; He produces 
verbal formulas and combinations such as few Frenchmen have 
stumbled on before. But this should make his writings more accept- 
able in England, where such wide room is given to the exuberance 
and eccentricities of individual style. Then M. Taine’s pictures of 
scenery fulfil more nearly the English notion of adequate descrip- 
tive writing than those of any other French author of the time. 
Without the fog and phantasmagoria of M. de Lamartine, they are 
more masculine and more vivid than the descriptions of Renan. If 
M. Taine had been a painter, and if his work on canvass had 
reflected the peculiarities of his work on paper, he would have exhi- 
bited the broad and sumptuous manner of Titian and Paul Veronese. 
But, while he has a feeling for lines, masses, and colours, he is a 
keen observer of the more minute circumstances of architectural 
landscape and atmospheric effect. Moreover, his sketches are gene- 
tally traversed by a vein of philosophic analysis and suggestion 
which is always ingeniousand fodastiie: often instructive and true, 
which gives them a personal interest that cannot attach to descrip- 
tions where the mind only plays the part of a mirror, and reflects 
nothing but mere objéctive images from author to reader. Of the 
Apennines and the Lake Maggiore he writes thus :— 

C’est vraiment ici le cour de I’Italie ; 4 le génie, la puissance d’inven- 
tion, la prospérité, la beauté, la salubrité, Florence surpasse Rome, et contre 
Vinvasion étrangére cette barritre de montagnes serait une défense. 

L’autre versant en forme une seconde: l’Apennin, avec ses contre-forts, 
est aussi épais que haut ; on redescend, et la route tourne parmi de petites 
gorges boisées ou l'eau ruisselle, toutes vertes sous leur parure de bois rous- 
satres, encadrées dans les formes sérieuses des rocs nus. La nuit tombe, et 
le chemin de fer s’enfonce dans les défilés d'une nouvelle montagne: paysage 
dévasté, fantastique, horrible, comme ceux de Dante; montagnes ha 
roches cassées, longs souterrains multipliés ot la machine grondante plon; 
comme un tourbillon, vallons décharnés qui ne sont plus qu’un squelette ; 
torrent court presque-sous la roue des wagons, et de grandes plages de galets + 
roulés blanchissent subitement sous la lune. Dans ce désert, au milieu d’un 
lit de cailloux entassés par l’hiver, au coin d’une gorge sépulcrale, on 
apercoit parfuis un arbre épineux, comme un spectre dans une et si 
le train s’arréte, on n’entend autour de soi que le bruissement de Peau froide 
sur la pierre nue. a 

Au soleil levant, on prend une barque et on traverse le lac dans la vapeur 
peneerente de l’'aube. II est large comme un bras de mer, et ses petits flots 
@un bleu plombé luisent faiblement. Le brouillard vague enveloppe le ciel 
et l'eau de sa grisaille. Par degrés il s’amincit, s’envole, et, dans ses mailles 
plus rares, on sent filtrer la belle lumiére et la bonne chaleur. On chemine 
ainsi pendant deux heures dans la suavité monotone et molle de l’air demi- 
clair, agité par la brise comme par les petits coups d’un éventail de plumes ; 

uis l’ouverture se fait,et Von n’apercoit plus autour de soi qu’azur et 

lumiére, autour de soi l’eau semblable a une grande étoffe de velours plissé, 

au-dessus de soi le ciel uni comme une conque de saphir ardent. 

On marche enveloppé de fraicheur et de parfums; personne, sauf un 

; Vile est déserte et semble attendre unm jeune prince et une jeune 

pour abriter leurs fiangailles ; toute tapissée de fins gazons et d’arbres 

fleuris, elle n'est plus qu'un beau bouquet matinal, rose, blane, violet, autour 


* Voyage en Italie. Par H. Taine, Vol. II. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 


duquel voltigent les abeilles ; ses prairies immaculees sont constellées de pri- 
meveres et d'anémones ; les paons et les faisans y proménent pacifiquement 
leurs robes d'or étoilées d’yeux ou vernissées de pourpre, souverains incon- 
testés dans un peuple de petits oiseaux qui sautillent et se répondent. 
These are average samples of M. Taine’s descriptive manner. 
They seem to have all the delicacy of Bernardin St. Pierre, with a 
breadth of view foreign to the author of Paul and Virginia. 
English writers will not come up to this mark until they have 
eschewed the afflicting jargon, introduced by Mr. Ruskin, which 
forms the vocabulary of modern “ bat ge sg 

M. Taine took much pains to consider the political condition of 
the Roman States, of Naples, of Central North Italy. With 
his general conclusions no one who knows those countries will 
be likely to differ. He shows that in the new Kingdom civi- 
lization and enlightenment make satisfactory Progress, that the 
intelligent majority is everywhere attached to the national 
and that those who desire the return of old dynasties on the one 
hand, or the advent of a more democratic system on the other, 
form a feeble diminishing minority. M. Taine has a proper 
we of the intellectual ilities of the Neapolitans; 
and he finds reason for hoping that, despite the prevalent political 
Gap is steady work going on the rising gene- 


ration. the country of Vico he found M. Vera lecturing on 
and M. Spaventa ing the of Hegel and 
Gioberti. He believes that all the best books published in Ger- 


many, England, and France have a ready market at Naples, and 
that private as well as public education makes quick 
He says that he met “a young man of twenty-one who 
worked all alone, who knows Sanscrit, Persian, ten lan ; knows 
thoroughly Hegel, Herbart, Schopenhauer, Stuart Mill, and Car- 
lyle ; is up to all our French works and all the German novelti 
besides being learned in law, philosophy, in linguistic and exegeti 
studies.” The of admira Ble Crichton may 
a overcharged, but aine is not conscio e rating. 
He is perhaps more happy in his social pictures of Waplee then fo 
those of Rome. He ps the common mistake of believing that 
Prince Lello, in the ToWa of Edmond About, is the type of an 
actual aristocratic Roman. His acquaintance with the class in 
question having been chiefly vicarious, his account of Roman 
society is necessarily imperfect. Roman salons do not, it is true, 
bristle with intelligent and cultivated nobles, but this is a Euro- 
pean, not a Fong y Roman, fact. Considering the many disad- 
vantages under which they labour, the great Romans will not 
suffer by meg with any Continental aristocracy except the 
Hungarian, while in polished dignity of manner (and this is an- 
other point on which M. Taine astray) they set an example 
which London and Paris might study with yn Then 
it is not to be ex that a society which hardly exceeds 
from fifty to a h persons in all can furnish many bright 
instances of wit and learning. However, let us hear i. Taine 
Je réponds que je connais quatre ou nobles ou grands 
romains, tous ben et quelques-uns 
cultivés, ’un entre autres prévenant comme un prince, spirituel comme un 
provincialiste, savant comme un académicien, outre cela, artiste et philo- 
sophe, si fin, si fécond en mots piquants et en idées de toute sorte qu'il 
defrayerait &lui seul la conversation du plus brillant et du plus libre salon 
parisien, 
If the origi oe awa realizes the description, we might 
almost M. Taine whether, in possessing such a man, Roman 
society is not already favoured beyond its fair proportion? His 
chapter on “Society” in Rome is defective on other 
With a carelessness remarkable in so accurate a thinker, he sets 
out without previously defining, for his own benefit and his readers’, 
the sense to be attached to the word “society.” Accordingly, 
we find that by “society” he means sometimes the ari > at 
other times the shopkeepers, then the officials, afterwards the clergy, 
then the mercanti di campagna—so that we cannot ascertain to what 
social stratum his descriptions should . All these are dis- 
tinct species of Roman nature, and what is true of one is not true 


of the rest; to lump them 
ame 1S 


still be given 
adame de Staél. han ak 


minds. Perhaps a partial reserve might be made im favour af 
Byron’s letters. 

M. Taine has no intellectual bigotry, 

im on him by the desire to admit all the consequences 
of his own logic. Like most Frenchmen, he sometimes reasons 
geometrically from sweeping ral maxims. Instead of ad- 


of an age or country the efficient causes of its intellectual and 
artistic productions. Applying this doctrine to the case of Italy, 
he describes the intellectual and moral characteristics of the 
age which witnessed the birth of modern painting. He points 
cut its joyous, ‘tempen, Ste suge for pomp and caval- 


| 

| 

| 
always interesting, but for correct delineation of Italian, particu- 
to 
the date of Cormne, that extraordinary work may 8 2 quo 
as containing the best extant pictures of Italian manners and 
to sum up in a single philosophical ex ion the “ suffi- 
cient of social and wsthetic 
evolution which, in the present state of our knowledge at least, 
defy ag eon analysis. For instance, developing that 
theme of Bodin, Montesquieu, and Sir William Temple, which 
has been made familiar to Englishmen by the exaggerated, 
almost comic, shape into which it was thrown by Mr. Buckle, the 
French writer sees in the material and itical circumstances 
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cades, its elegant culture, its love of inquiry and doubt, its passion 
for manuscripts, busts, and medals, for all the splendours and re- 
finements of modern civilization. This was no time of solitary 
religious rapture and childlike faith. Instead of a St. Francis or 
an Innocent, we have a Cosmo de’ Medici founding academies and 
exchanges, a Lorenzo renewing Plato’s banquet on the Hill of 
Camaldoli, and marry 7 Poggio to make search for the missing 
books of Tacitus and Livy. such were the representative 
laymen of the Renaissance, the great churchmen did not 
belong to a more celestial type. Leo and Clement cared 
nothing for religion, except when it came in contact with 
politics and art. Julius was a soldier who led his men into 
“the imminent deadly breach.” Alexander caused Pinturicchio 
to paint him adoring his mistress Julia Farnese in the guise of the 
Virgin Mary. This was, in fact, a sensual and almost pagan age, 
in which the time that was not devoted to debauchery, deeds of 
savage violence, and secular studies, was spent in feasting and 
masquerades, in processions gay with splendid cavaliers and 
voluptuous women, with hounds, hawks, and horses. In a word, 
it was an age with the politics of I? Principe, and the morals of 
the Decamerone. 

And in these circumstances M. Taine sees the natural antecedents 
of the religious art of Perugino and John Bellini, of Angelico and 
Raffaelle! The notion that the art of an age is the expression of 
its aspirations and beliefs is very fashionable at present. It saves 
the investigation of complicated and ill-understood facts. Yet, if 
t@ted by the actual statistics of esthetic history, it breaks down 
altogether. Amongst many instances which might be alleged in 
its disproof take the case of the Duchy of Burgundy. As long as 
Bruges and Ghent were seats of royal and noble profligacy, as 
long as Burgundian life was a round of tournaments, banquets, 

essions, and fétes, as long as stone lions and unicorns spouted 
into the streets torrents of Malvoisie and Beaune, so long did 
Burgundian art retain the gentle spiritualism of the school of 
Van Eyck. Now, according to the theory, we ought at this period 
to have found the magnificent animality of the school of Rubens! 
M. Taine further exemplifies his view by the case of the Bolognese 
school. He says that, towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
the Italian character was transformed. Whereas the contempo- 
raries of Ariosto exhibited a healthy and downright naturalism in 
their ways of life and thought, the contemporaries of Tasso fell 
into the feeble, sickly, and affected mannerism proper to softened 
and spoiled natures. This change, says M. Taine, is reflected in 
the pictures of the school of the Carracci:— 

Ils ont besoin d’affectation et de recherche, comme leurs prédécesseurs de 
force et de simplicité; de toutes parts, parmi les différences des écoles, avec 
le Baroche, Cigoli, Dolci, comme avec les Carrache, le Dominiquin, le Guide, 
Guerchin, !’Albane, on voit paraitre la peinture qui correspond aux dou- 
cereuses beautés de la poésie qui regne, du sigisbéisme qui commence et de 
J’opéra qui va se fonder. Quand lame est devenue faible, elle demande des 
émotions fortes; le raffinement conduit a la violence, et les nerfs, qui avec 
Vhabitude de l’action ont perdu l’équilibre stable, exigent, aprés le chatouil- 
lement des sensations délicates, le tapage des impressions extrémes, C’est 
Pe nw cette peinture sentimentale devient outrée; il faut ranimer les 

éles tantét avec un pale visage de morte, tantét par une boucherie de 
martyrs, tantét par le contraste de figures grossitrement vulgaires et de 
figures délicieusement célestes, toujours par l’emploi des gestes excessifs, des 
attitudes frappantes, des personnages multipliés, des oppositions dramatiques. 
Sur cette donnée, les Bolonais prodiguent leur talent et leur art. 
In these paragraphs, and in others too long for quotation, M. Taine 
wishes to establish the fact that the vr | ml a period of intel- 
lectual affectation which corresponded with the affectations which 
he thinks he discovers in the pictures of the Bolognese school. 
But these propositions cannot be sustained. It is true that at 
this time Italy had her Guarini, Chiabrera, and Tassoni, and other 
versifiers of the stamp called euphuistic in England, Gongorist in 
Spain, and précieux in France. But there is no reason whatever 
for believing that such was the character of the Italian people. 
In fact this very period produced Fra Paolo, Davila, Pallavicini, 
Montecuculi, and other great writers remarkable for the simple 

deur of their style. Galileo, Torricelli, and Campane 

ewise depart widely from the type which M. Taine attributes 
to the Italians of the opening of the seicento, Allegri, Spinola, 
the Piccolomini, Farnese, Emanuele Filiberto, Mazarin—names 
like these seem to complete the confutation. This being so, it is 
unnecessary to discuss the characteristics ascribed by M. Taine 
to the Bolognese school ; suffice it to say that he has generalized 
from exceptional tendencies and pi and thus lent to the 
followers of the Carracci a character which in no way belongs to 
them as ac 

Equally hazardous is the theory, also advocated by M. Taine 
(though less strongly than that just stated), of a necessary moral 
connexion between a painter and his paintings. ‘I’o ascertain the 
details of an artist’s inner life is of course a tedious affair. 
It is so much easier to infer them from his pictures. This is 
the process recommended by Mr. Ruskin, whose followers do not 
scruple to appeal to their moral and emotional conscience against 
the Lesb-eeenitainsd facts of biograph, and tradition. Perugino 
becomes an ardent believer. The indecent and sceptical jokes 
ascribed to Giotto are rejected as inconsistent with the spiritualist 
style of the frescoes of the Paduan Chapel. On like grounds Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle are convinced that this father of modern 

inting was a sincere Christian. Curiously enough, M. Taine, 
who does not venture to doubt the evidence which he produces in 

ct to the opinions of Giotto, considers that the old notion of the 
painter’s philosophic tendency is thoroughly warranted as style 
of the Campanile erected by that artist at Florence. His figures 
show, says M. Taine, that for him Christianity is but a sub- 


ordinate fact in the civilization and progress of the world, 
Further, adds M. Taine—who thinks that all. art is the image of 
the time which produces it—Giotto, though born in a mystic 
was himself not a mystic, and was an entirely different spirit from 
contemporary Dante, Itis not our business to set these contradic. 
tions straight. We venture, however, to suggest that the cases where 
artists do not resemble their works are numerous enough to pre- 
vent the admission of a rule asserting the contrary; and of this 
view Perugino, Rubens, Vandyke, Tintoretto, Salvator Rosa, and 
others are apposite examples, And as with painting, so with 
poetry. What in Milton’s nature corresponded to the terrible 
and sensual phases of his poetry? What likeness is there be- 
tween the guzzling, flirting Klopstock, and the pious penman of 
the Messiah? Then, to go to the musicians, where is the analogy 
between the heavy, gluttonous Handel, and the inspired straing 
which came from his pen—between the trivial and farcical Mo 
and the sublime heights of the Jupiter Symphony and Don 
Giovanni ? 

M. Taine’s sketches of the masterpieces of art are broad, bright, 
and suggestive. But his treatment is less analytical than intellec- 
tual and moral. Like Byron, Madame de Staél, and Goethe, he sees 
rather with his intelligence than with the eye of practised criticism, 
The same remark applies to his architectural pictures, which, 
though _— and poetical almost beyond ona, are somewhat 
burdened with subjective sentiment. Then his judgment is some- 
times at fault; he evidently rates the architecture of Venice 
above that of Florence and Rome. But, in spite of these and other 
shortcomings, his Italian Journey exhibits a rare combinativn of 
thinking and descriptive power. 


THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF.* 


HERE is a secret charm about some stories which it is very 
difficult to analyse and to describe. We are conscious of its 

influence, and yet we find it hard to define its effect, and 
to account for the power it exercises. Among the 
of competitors by which such a work is hustled in the literary 
market, there may be some which resemble it in framework, 
and bear a likeness to it in the execution of details; a some- 
what similar skill may have been lavished upon them and upon 
it, and at first sight it would appear as if they were worth 
of being ranked with it. But some subtle essence has been denied 
to them which it possesses, and which makes it as superior to them 
as are sweet violets to those which yield no scent. And when the 
spell which such a book exerts is of a thoroughly beneficent 
and healthy nature, we may well regard it with a warmer 
feeling than a mere critical admiration. Over such books as these 
many a reader will be inclined, after the fashion of Charles Lam 
to say , while he acknowledges within himself a species 
personal gratitude towards their authors. 

The story of the Village on the Cliff possesses to a very unusual 
extent the rare excellence to which we refer. It is one which not 
only gratifies the taste by its artistic merit, but which also 
straight to the heart with a sweetness and a pathos which none 
can fail to appreciate. In plot it is very simple, and there 
is no straining after effect in it by the introduction either of 
improbable incidents or of abnormal types of character. With 
one exception, the persons of this modest little drama are such as 
may often be met with upon our shores and those of the other side 
of the Channel, and the vicissitudes of fortune through which 
they pass are not more extreme than those to which our everyday 
experience has accustomed us. Like its predecessor, the exquisite 
Story of Elizabeth, it is in ape if not altogether, on 
sad ; and yet there is little in it of a distinetly —_ nature, 
nothing that shows the slightest taint of a sickly sentimen- 
talism or a morbid Ba ofr. 94 And the lesson which the story 
teaches is one that is thoroughly noble and true, free from the 
intolerably false morality preached by so many of the philosophers 
of fiction, and distinguished throughout by what may, in the 
present instance, be termed an hereditary largeness of thought. 

Among the most striking passages in the Story of Elizabeth 
were those in which its author displayed her power of realizing 
to herself, and of rendering visible to her readers, the appearance 
which the world presents to a sensitive and impressionable nature, 
condemned to lead a wearisome and apparently purposeless life. 
There are but few who can thoroughly pre the sem a 
which such a position gives rise. Even those who have been 
through the trial soon forget, to a great extent, what their 
impressions were in the dull days ~ by, and few indeed 
among them are likely to command enou h of the artistic 
faculty to render visible to other eyes the fading im 
which swim before their own. But this faculty, and the sympathy 
which instinctively produces the necessary comprehension, our 
author fully possesses. She seems to have the power of identifying 
herself without an effort with the person whom she is repre- 
senting, and to be able therefore to give to every sight and sound 
the meaning which it conveys to the mind whose impressions she 
is recording. The landscapes which she brings before us every 
now and then are exceedingly beautiful as mere transcripts 
of scenery. With a few touches they are rendered as clear and 
distinct as if they had been minutely elaborated. Each form, 
each colour, each contrast, is translated into its exact equivalent in 
speech. The truth of the picture is recognisable at once, whether 


* The Village on the ra By the Author of “ The Story of Elizabeth.” 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1867. 
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it represents the blank monotony of a London street, or the con- 
tented tranquillity of some English homestead, or the sparklin 
of waves which wash the tawny sands:beneath the scatte 

houses of the Village on the Cliff. But it is not only because 
they are true and beautiful that these charming sketches are to 
be admired. They have the additional merit of being always in 
keeping with the action which forms the subject of the narrative, 
and which their introduction less interrupts than illustrates. They 
are not mere extracts from a tourist’s note-book; they are rather 
evidences of the thoughts which are passing through the minds 
of the leading characters of the drama, and which give their own 
meaning to each changing phase of external nature. 

In her 1 poy story our author depicts, with a tenderness of 
feeling and a delicacy of touch worthy of the highest praise, the 
cheerlessness of a life upon which but little sunlight falls—the 

earning of a loving nature for the happiness which it feels it could 
not merely appreciate but revel in, and which is to it just everything 
that makes life worth having. She describes the impetuous rush of 
hope and long-delayed delight which alters all the current of 
eush an existence when the symptoms are at length ived 
which seem to herald the dawn of a brighter day. then 
she depicts the darkness in which the soul wanders blindly when 
utter Sienppoiatment falls suddenly upon it, when life seems no 
longer worth having, and when there is no more any hope for the 
morrow. Catherine George, the vg little twenty-year-old 
governess,” leads a very uneventful life, “part worried, 
puzzled, part sad, and part happy too,” till the time comes when 
she finds how dear Dick Butler, the well-intentioned, good- 
natured, weak-willed artist, has become to her. There is some- 
thing very charming in the description of her attachment towards 
him, and of her banishment to the village on the cliff where 
her rival dwells—the splendid Reine Chrétien, the magnificent 
daughter of the people, the model of beauty and of gentle- 
ness combined with strength. TReine’s character is an admirable 
conception, worked out with rare skill, but she seems too 
statuesque for reality. It is difficult to believe that she 
ever existed, and it is only at times that we can take a human 
interest in her, admirable as she is as a work of art. But 
Catherine George breathes and moves before us. We enter 
into her ae grieve for her sorrows, and rejoice in her 
few delights. The whole description is excellent of her silent 
adoration of Butler, her hopeless worship of the image she has set 
up in the secret shrine of her heart. Still more admirable is the 
record of her doubts and fears, her struggle between the correct 
instinct which she mistrusts, and the delusive counsels of what 
she mistakes for prudence, when Fontaine oo to her—that 
worthy busybody, so unlike her and so unable to understand her 
nature. One of the most dramatic and most impressive scenes 
in the story is that with which the interval between her engage- 
ment and her marriage comes to a close—when, after a weary 
season of indecision, constantly instigated by a wild desire to 
break loose from the ties to which she has submitted, and tanta- 
lized at times by gleams which seem to promise the dawning of a 
so age day, and then fade away, leaving the night blacker than 

‘ore, Catherine goes to take counsel about her marriage with 
the one friend in whom she trusts, and, on looking in through the 
window of the farmhouse in which Reine dwells, sees Butler 
leaning over her chair, with her hand clasped in his. 

The little daily troubles, the one constant want, of Catherine’s 
married life are excellently portrayed. She soon discovers that 
her marriage has been a mistake. She is happy after a fashion, 
for it is as pleasant as it is str to her to be welcomed, to be 
loved. Her husband is all attention to her, and has no suspicion 
that his wife is not perfectly contented. He sits by her side, 
delightedly contemplating the realization of his dreams; but she, 
meanwhile, her work falling off her lap, is wondering perhaps 
if this can be her own self, and the end of all her vague 
ideals. At first she is conscious of a species of content- 
ment, but happiness does not come; and when, one day, 
she nye upon @ dead rose which Butler had given her in the 
days of old, it is with a heavy heart, and a pain which she dares 
not confess to her husband, that she carries it down to the shore 
and throws it into the sea. It is a difficult subject to handle, but 
our author has treated it with the utmost delicacy and grace. 
Very beautiful and very touching is the account of Catherine's 
struggle with her own heart, ending at last in victory and peace. 
She soon learns that she ought not to have married Fontaine, that 
she had been utterly wrong when “ in the time of her excitement 
and agitation she had fancied that she could at will forget where 
she would; love where she should; and that by flinging away a 
poor faded rose she could cast from her all memory of the time 
when it was sweet and red.” But the error having been com- 
mitted, she does all that lies in her power to make amends for it ; 
and at last, after many a weary struggle, many a bitter longing 
for death, she gains the day, and when she next meets 
Butler she feels as if she were holding out her hand to him 
across a great gulf. “ Heaven had n merciful to her, 


and she was ae. standing on the other side.” The mental contest 


through which Reine Chrétien is made to pass forms a striking 
contrast to that which Catherine has to endure. Catherine’s 
errors all arise from weakness; Reine’s spring from the v 
strength of her character. We cannot help admiring the prou 
peasant girl to whom the idea is intolerable of being received 
upon sufferance into her lover's family, and who is ready to sacri- 
fice herself rather than bring any social d ation upon him. 
There is much that is powerful and pathetic in the scene in which 


Reine, from the seclusion of her Sonny. retreat in the convent 
at Caen, catches a momentary glimpse of Butler and Catherine 
standing together on the other side uf the grating which separates 
her from the outer world, and experiences a similar pain to that 
which shot through Catherine’s heart when, standing without in 
the darkness of the night, she looked in upon the firelit room in 
which Butler and Reine were pledging their troth, But the very 
existence of so magnificent and noble-minded a fishmaiden is 
attended ee an air of improbability that we are less interested 
in her troubles than in those of her thoroughly natural and life- 
like rival. And it would be difficult to predict what sort of posi- 
tion in English society this Christie Johnstone of Normandy would 
be likely to hold. 

The story contains much of the humour which we naturall 
expect to find accompanying such true pathos. Little Engli 
oddities, touches of French quaintness, here and there stir a gentle 
laughter in the reader’s heart. Many a sketch in the book testifies 
to the author's power of observation and shrewd insight into cha- 
racter, and none more so than the portraits of Monsieur and 
Madame Mérard, the parents of Fontaine’s first wife. As for Fon- 
taine himself, he forms the subject of a charming study. His 
virtues and his follies, his goodness of heart and his absurdity of 
behaviour, are all brought vividly before us; and his weaknesses 
are laughed at in so kindly a manner, his real merits are so 
lovingly made clear, that we cannot help having a strong liking 
for the fussy Maire of ae spite of all his weaknesses. The 
author of the Story of Elizabeth is a thoroughly original artist, and 
her touch seldom recalls that of another d; but sometimes, 
while gazing at her sketch of Fontaine, we are insensibly re- 
minded of the charm of that kindly humour which characterized 
the pencil of him to whom we are indebted for the portraits of 
Thomas Newcome and William Dobbin. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.* 


E have had the misfortune to give deadly offence to 
Mr. F. J. Furnivall; but it is some comfort that the 
British public, including almost “every man of culture,” are 
sharers with us in our misdeeds, We have ventured to criticize 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society as we criticize 
other things. That is to say, we have praised what we thought 
good and we have blamed what we thought bad. The British 
public, on the other hand, is pronounced to be “a very stupid 
ublic” “for not supporting more vigorously the best and most 
iberal Early English printing Society that has ever existed.” The 
men of culture are, it seems, the most stupid part of this stupid 
ublic. “Every man of culture is bound to support us, and yet 
ardly any do.” Five copies only of each Text, it seems, are 
besides those issued to subscribers, We are very sorry; but we 
cannot help it. We have done our best to make the Soci 
its publications known, and we have always reviewed them fairly 
to the best of our power. We do not think that any of the pub- 
lications prove a very high range of scientific scholarship, but most 
of them are useful and praiseworthy; some eminently so. We 
have said so. One only, as far as we know, has fallen into the 
hands of a mere blunderer. That we said also. Our great offence, 
it seems, is having pointed out+t the blunders of a certain Dr. 
i y, of whom we never heard before or since. This, 
we are told, was “a nasty-tempered notice of a book by a 
courteous, well-read, and widely esteemed gentleman and man 
of letters.” We dare say that Dr. Kingsley is all this; but 
he has blundered sadly, and cracked a good many poor pokes, 
all the same. We are sorry that our acquaintance with Dr. 
Kingsley was only of a kind to make us aware of his blunders 
and bed jokes, but not of his nobler qualities. But we really 
could not help it. Except Mr. Perry, who is known as the 
author of a better-known book, we know nothing of any of Mr. 
Furnivall’s confederates, except for their philological and editorial 
labours. We think, as we thought a year ago, that a man who 
turns “ Epi rum Bathon. et Wells” into “ Episcoporum, 
Barton aud Wel ” and who turns the ceremony which his 
author accurately described as “the creatinge of John erle 
Mortone, duke of Normandye” into “the htinge of Erle 
Mortone of Normandye,” is a blunderer and nothing else. Nobody 
defends the blunder, but it seems that we were charged in a 
defunct periodical, in an article headed “The Saturday’s Inso- 
lence ai the Saturday's Ignorance,” with blundering ourselves 
while exposing the blunders of Dr. Kingsley. We are obliged to 
Mr. Furnivall for reprinting this character of us, which we had 
not seen, and which without his help we might not have seen, 
And, as for the charge, we will, like Mr. Furnivall, make our 
shrift openly and confess that it is partly true. Like Manasseh 
King of Judah, we are taken among the Thorns. Dr. Kingsley 
printed throughout his book the old p (2) for the Thom ot 
making very queer havoc of — Now we must confess 
that, when we meant to tell Dr. Kingsley that he ought to have 
put a p, we did tell him that he ought to have puta p. That is, 
the printer's mistake between the two letters escaped our notice 
in correcting the press. We are ready to cry “ Peccavimus, culpa 


* Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Edited by George G. Perry, M.A. 
London: Tritbner & Co. 1867. 
Edited by Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A. 


The Stacions of Rome, sc. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 
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now ever prints Old-English in what is called the “ Anglo-Saxon” 
type.; he uses p and 6, but he puts everything else in modern cha- 
racters. Also different printers give our ‘ane quite different 
shapes. Those of the Early English Text Society and those at the 
Clarendon Press give the pa shape which no one could mistake 
for p; others, those for instance who printed Mr. Thorpe’s Chro- 
nicles, and alas our own among them, use a p which it almost 
needs a microscope to distinguish from p. Now in the hurry 
of correcting the article—a very different matter, Mr. Furnivall 
should know, from correcting a book—a writer is very likely to 
leave p in the place of such a p, especially when he is not in 
the habit of using p at all. So we do not think our offence 
a very heavy one; still it is an offence, in repressing the 
inaccuracy of another it was even an inconsistency; so we 
do penance accordingly. Still we do not see why Mr. 

‘urnivall should be so very angry; we do not see that it 

ves us to be nasty-tempered and “a vulgar-little-boy.” 

. Furnivall himself was spoken of most respectfully in the 
article of, and was held up as an to his 
coadjutor. It is only since that time that he has crowded his 

faces with petty gossip and bad jokes, which most of his friends 

ve the sense to avoid. Mr. Furnivall tells us that he makes his 
jokes because he sells only five copies :— 

This is why I conceive myself entitled to write Prefaces as to a circle of 
my friends; for such I look on Subscribers as being. Did I consider a 
Saturday Reviewer and the public as part of my audience, I should certainly 
write in a different tone to them. 

We only ask, why then does he send us his books? 

We pass by some attempts of Mr. Furnivall to make jokes 
which are apparently meant for puns on the names of persons 
whom he identifies with the Saturday Review. This is a breach of 
literary etiquette on Mr. Furnivall’s part, and it would be a like 
breach on our part to dwell further on it. We only wonder 
how he Imows that the chief workers of the English Text 
Society are “all poorer than” any person whom he may, rightly 
or wrongly, connect with the Saturday Review. We have not the 
faintest notion whether Mr. Furnivall is a rich or a r man, 
and we do not see what difference it can make either way. We will 
only add that Mr. Furnivall winds up by saying, “The later 
review of Mr. Perry’sedition of Hampole’s Short Prose Treatises is 
written in the right and gentlemaniike spirit.” That is to say, 
Mr. Perry neither blundered like Dr. Kingsley, nor made bad jokes 
like Mr. Furnivall, and we reviewed him as a sensible scholar 
deserves to be reviewed. Another colleague of Mr, Furnivall’s, 
Mr. Rosetti, is quite willing to accept a suggestion even of our 
“ nasty-tempered” selves. We have found fault with Mr. Perry 
when we thought he deserved it*, but we never had to charge him 
with either blundering or ill-timed jocularity. Let Dr. Kingsley 
or Mr, Furnivall produce something in the style of theircolleague, 
and they shall be treated as well as their colleague was. 

But we will turn from Mr. Furnivall’s foolish exhibition of him- 
self to the contents of the two numbers of the series before us, 
Taking the two together, they illustrate very forcibly the two 
opposite sides of medieval religion on which we have remarked 
in former articles. We have again the “Stations of Rome” in a 
verse and a prose form, the agent for the Roman establishment 
touting for customers—it is really a else—in sition to 
the shop over the way at Compostella or Jerusalem. ‘To each act 
of mechanical devotion in such and such a spot a definite amount of 
— is attached, which is not to be got at any other spot. One can 

ardly conceive superstition in a more abject form. But no contrast 
can be more striking than to turn from these pieces to the fervent 
and practical — of religion breathing in every line of the tracts 
edited by Mr. Perry. When it was thought worth while to put 
forth pieces like these in the vulgar tongue, there must have been 
a much larger amount of fairly enlightened piety about among the 
people at large than Protestant controversialists are generally 

i to allow. It is really amazing how little Popery there is 
in the sermon of Dan Jon Gaytryge and the other pieces printed 
with it. Here and there mention is made of the sacrament of 
penance, or of _— for the intercession of the Virgin. But the 
proportion of these passages to the whole is something infinitesi- 
y small. The real fault is of quite another kind; as Mr. 
Perry puts it :— 

I am afraid, taking the Miscellany throughout, rather a bitter vein of 
religionism will be found to permeate it. Christianity seems to be regarded 
as an institution for vexing and harassing the human race, and everything 
connected with the body and its belongings is simply evil. Manicheeism 
indeed, as Dean Milman well points out, poisoned the very life-blood of 
medieval Christianity, and Augustine, while he overthrew it as a system, 
only confirmed and established it as asentiment. It is probable that this 
sour asceticism, which has been remarkably illustrated by several publica- 
tions of the E. E. T. S., will come out even more strongly, as the Society 
proceeds to dive deeper into the recesses of old English. But this, at any 
rate, only makes us admire Chaucer the more. 


In fact, bating a word or two here and there, the general strain is 
rigidly evangelical; the intense and fervent devotion to the 
Saviour is altogether in the spirit of some of the best hymns of the 
last century. e piece headed “ The Abbey of the Holy Ghost ” 


* Saturday Review, December 23, 1865. 
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tion in which “Scrifte sall make thi chapitir.” But directly after 
we have, “ Predicacione sall make thifratour.” Our worst charge 
oo these good nuns would be that their notions of King 
ebuchadnezzar would hardly pass muster either with Professop 
Rawlinson or with his critic in the Edinburgh Review :— 

We rede in a buke of Danyele pat a myghtfull was pat mene callede 
Nabogodhonosore, pat sett in Rome thre mene bat solde do and ordayne and 
stabyll, als baylyes, alle pe rewme, so pat pe kynge herde no noyse, ne no 
playnte, bot bat he myghte be in pese, and in joye, and in ryste in hig 
rewme. 

In short all roads lead to Rome; = and eve i 
quartered there; the Orontes and the sipltates to ene 
poured themselves into the Tiber, and the sands of Arabia have 
moved thither also. As Nebuchaduezzar reigned in Rome, so 
Constantine, while reigning there, professed Islam :— 

For sum tyme was . an Emperour. 

pat liuede in Rome . with gret honour, 

Kyng Costantyn . men dude him calle 

Bope in boure . and eke in halle. 

In Mahoun . was al his pouht. 

For in crist . no leeuede he nouht. 


No doubt the mystical use of Babylon to denote Rome led to the 
former confusion. The Mahometanism of Constantine, which is 
akin to Hengest’s army of Saracens, who turn up in more places 
than one, comes from the first misconception that metans were 
idolators, and the second very hasty inference from that sup 
fact, that all idolators must ometans. The most i 
tale of this sort is when they are quaintly told by Roger ¢ 
Wendover in 1189 how “ Seladions misit idolaum suum Con- 
stantinopolim Imperatoris assensu, ut ibi publicé coleretur, sed 
per gratiam Dei captum est in mari 4 Januensibus et cum ipa 
navi perductus est Tyrum.” . 

Lastly, we have a right merry piece of the time of Henry the 
Sixth, setting forth the miseries of sea-sickness, as experienced 
even by those who were engaged in so holy an errand as the voyage 
to Compostella :— 

“ Hale the bowelyne! now, vere the shete !— 
Cooke, make redy anoon our mete, 
Our pylgryms haue no lust to ete, 
I pray god yeue hem rest!” 
“ Go to the helm! what, howe! no nere ? 
Steward, felow! A pot of bere!” 
“ Ye shalle have, sir, with good chere, 
Anoii alle of the best.” 
* * * s * 
And som wold haue A saltyd tost, 
Ffor they myght ete neyther sode ne rost ; 
A man myght sone pay for theyr cost, 
As for oo day or twayne. 
Som layde theyr bookys on theyr kne, 
And rad so long they myght nat se ;— 
“ Allas! myne hede wolle cleue on thre !” 
Thus seyth another certayne. 


THE MILITARY INSTITUTIONS OF FRANCE.* 


age Duke of Aumale, in an essay no less exhaustive than 

brilliant, comes forward to amongst those 
writers who have undertaken the double task of searching imto 
the causes of the Prussian successes of 1866, and applying the 
lesson to their own countries. Prussian victories at least form the 
keynote of a very able introduction, whieh dwells upon the sensation 
produced a hundred years ago by those of Frederick, in order to 
show how, then as now, certain thinkers were ready to ascribe all 
to the minutest tactical points, rather than to an intelligent use of 
the military institutions previously founded. Less complete in 
his refutation of the error of such critics than General Jomini 
(who has ably examined the subject in a recent number of the 
Spectateur Militaire), the Duke is happy in the neatness with which 
he exposes these writers in a few trenchant words :—“ Aujour- 
d’hui, selon les uns, tout s’explique par l'emploi des mouvements 
tournants, du télégraphe électrique, et des chemins de fer; selon 
d’autres, c’est le fusil & aiguille qui a tout fait. Plus d’armée! 
répéte un choeur nombreux, nous ne voulons qu’une landwehr.” 
The issue of last year’s campaign, the author goes on to say, 
depended upon very various causes, of which some are striking 
enough, and some not sufficiently known; but into these he does 
not propose to enter. What it is necessary to say is, that the 
grand result obtained by Prussia is due to the military institutions 
which she had maintained and developed during peace. Assum- 


* Les Institutions Militaires de la France. Par M. le Duc @’Aumale, 
Bruxelles : Muquardt. 
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os = | unless Mr. Whalley | | | with a | 
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ing this to be a truth, he treats these institutions as involving, 
during the present age, the security and true independence of 
nations—as capable either of misapplication to the purposes of 
tyranny, or of being associated with public liberty. To answer the 

uestions, “ How are they founded?” “how ~~ oF to the 
times, or to the genius of a people?” he turns to the study of 
the history of those of France. 

Louvois was their true creator, in the judgment of the Duke of 
Aumale, and to this great man and his doings — the whole of 
the first chapter of his essay is devoted. Henry IV.’s fine army 
melted away ina few months after his assassination, under the 
influence of intrigues and rivalries. Richelieu’s enactments 
fell into disuse under the government of Mazarin. - to 1660 
the bulk of the infantry and er specially created by corps 
under private “ concession” at beginning of each war, and 
were invariably disbanded when the necessity ceased, to be raised 
again at vast trouble and expense on the next occasion. This 

ruined the few honest, and debauched the mediocre, officers ; 
whilst the uncertain tenure of commissions interfered with the 
permanent subordination of rank to rank, and checked all dis- 
cipline among the higher — The scientific departments were 
filed up temporarily in a haphazard manner, the appointments of 
the officers often ceasing at the close of the siege on which they 
were employed. Reserves there were none, although a communal 
militia and arriére-ban existed on paper. Of all Richelieu’s 
improvements none had survived but Secretaryship of State 
for War, a post which Louvois gained early in life, and made the 
lever for his reforms—for he was a reformer rather than a creator. 

The administration of Louvois, though not quite that of a military 
Sieyés, ended in a perfect centralization of his department on the 
ail which has since prevailed throughout France. Under him—as 
the Duke of Aumale happily puts it—the system of division of labour 
was first applied to war. The artillery and engineers became distinct 
services, as only horse and foot had hitherto been; uniformity of 
instruction was enforced in each arm ; the powers of appointment 
hitherto vested in colonels-general were suppressed; all com- 
missions emanated from the Koyal authority; and even the mar- 
shal of France (previously an independent person in the King’s 
absence from army) to take ‘the 
specially-appointed commander. e germ of mili coll 
is to be found in his creation of “cadet podria gp to the 
bourgeois as well as to the noble. The old Maison du Roi be- 
came a formidable Royal Guard, 4,000 strong, which played an 
important part in the hardest battles of the century that followed. 
Most important of all, under Louvois the infantry of the line first 
became recognised for what they have ever since been, the prin- 
cipal arm of the service. Minister and King gave personal atten- 
tion to their condition and duties; their iments became 

ent formations ; the privileges held by those under princes 
were abolished ; the best and finest soldiers were now retained in 
each battalion, and, ranged ge on the right, formed the 
-modern grenadier company. en Louis the Fourteenth entered 
on his invasion of Holland, in 1672, his Minister handed him a 
detailed “state ” of the army ready to march, comprising 91,000 
infantry, 28,000 horse, and 97 guns, organized far beyond any such 
force assembled in modern war. With such means, increased as 
the struggle went on, Turenne and Condé proved more than a 
match for William of and the Austrian generals; and 
during the six campaigns that followed, the French soldiery, 
though indulged with shameful excesses in the invaded territories, 
never lost their discipline. They suffered far more in the peace 
that succeeded, when Louvois, out of complaisance to his master, 
gave them up to be employed in draining marshes and d i 

e Huguenots. The Protestants who were directly lost to the 
service by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes numbered 25,000 
veterans ; whilst the regiments dispersed to hunt the recusants 
down became demoralized and worthless for real service. The 
new war of 1688 began with humiliation for France, whose best 
defenders had been so wasted; and Louvois sank under the exer- 
tions made to repair the errors which had marked his later career. 
His institutions survived him, and gave France the means of 
meeting the invasion which the terrible strokes of Marlborough 
had at one time threatened to make fatal. 

As the first chapter tells the history of the reforms of Louvois, 
the second is devoted to those by which Carnot created a 
national out of a royal army. A century passed between the 
administrations of these great meu, and brought little change 
worthy of comment. Improved artillery, trained engineers, 
regular military colleges, were advantages balanced by the growth 
of the exclusive spirit of caste, which confined all military 
honours to the noblesse for the latter portion of this period. The 
great Revolution at first did little for the army beyond pro- 

iming all ranks open to every Frenchman. The Constituent 
Assembly put so much faith in their new National Guard as to 
care little for the Line, and, when war broke out, sought to meet 
it by raising volunteer battalions from the former of the two 
services, With a mixture of these and the regulars, Dumourier’s 
happy audacity checked the invasion of Branswick in 1792, and 
gave a handle to orators who declared standing armies unneces- 
sary for the national defence, which would always find its neeessary 
elements in improvised generals and brave volunteers. The fol- 
lowing spring dispelled this illusion. Disaster followed disaster, pro- 

mutiny, disgust, and desertion ; Der v0 was changed for 

eneral in vain ; discipline was lost in the chaos; and whilst the 
ustrians advanced without a check, the effective force to resist 
them diminished daily as the single year of “ patriot” service came 


to anend. The Assembly found themselves forced to abandon the 
notion of voluntary enlistment, and on the zoth of February called 
out 300,000 of the National Guards by “requisition” on the 
Departments. This measure, however, failed to supply the n 
being accompanied with many ae and w 
politics. In some 


of France. No fairer estimate of Napoleon has ever come 
under our eyes, and none more clear and vivid. The great 
conqueror is justly criticized for the inconsistency which led 
him, whilst condemning the principle of raising corps d'élite, 
to expand his own G from at Marengo to 47,000 at the 
outset of the invasion of Russia! This portion of ork 
contains an able sketch of the varied composition of 

that fought at Austerlitz, Borodino, Leipsic, and Waterloo—a 
sketch which wants little, in our judgment, but an elision of the 
on to speak in organization 

army which have left it in its present form, but we must defer our 
notice of these for another occasion. 


(To be continued.) 


M. TARDIEU’S TRANSLATION OF STRABO* 
chosen a moment of un- 


never wearies of penetrating with a 
sources of the Nile, or of re a Amazon with a Bates, or 


necessarily gained b 

in Africa y gro icero once voti 
some of his leisure to the study, but he was wise enough to with- 
draw from a subject that had ed so unprofitable in the case of 
ge . 

But we need not trouble ourselves to offer any justification for 

leon i. not pronounced strongly in favour a 
give ender fer ion to be published. 
The task was committed to M. de la Porte du Theil, who was then 
Professor of Greek in Paris, and M. Coray, a native of Smyrna, 
whom Schweighauser described as “ vir doctus Adamantes Coray, 
Smyrnensis, ut medicine doctor solertissimus, sic in literarum 
Greecarum, que ei vernaculee sunt, exquisitior’ studio verissimus 
Valckenariane et Ruhnkeniane schole alumnus.” The Avertisse- 
ment to the first volume ran as follows :— 

Un gouvernement éclairé, jaloux de faciliter tous les d@'in- 
de Strabon) ne pas réservée aux seuls Hellénistes, ou au petit 
qui posstdent assez la langue greoque pour lire 


* Géographie de Strabon. Traduction nouvelle, Amédée Tardieu, 
Sous-bibliothécaire de l'Institut. Tom. 1%. Paris: Hachette et O*, 1867. 


| 
the suspected. The returns of recruits looked high, but proved to be 
| but paper estimates. The army of the North, out of its nominal 
| 92,000 men in July, had present barely 40,000 under arms. In 
| the following month Carnot entered the terrible Comité du Salut 
Public, end six days later the Convention decreed the levée en 
masse. 
This measure, the Duke of Aumale believes, was really less 
vexatious than that of “ requisition.” The fige for service, fixed in 
| Februaryat from 18 to 40 years, was now limited to between 18 and 
25; but within these limits none were exempt. The patriotic spirit of 
the nation answered the call on its youth, and in three months 
actually ranged 500,000 men in first line against the armies of the 
Coalition. Finally, Carnot, finding a difficulties in 
working forces raised and trained upon four different systems, 
with a boldness worthy of the fierce times in which he ruled, 
fused into one mass the old army, the Mobilised Guards, the 
Requisition a and his new 543 battalions of levies with 
their self-elected officers. Old names, distinctions, uniforms, and 
[meme ceased to exist; but the army of revolutionary France 
was effectually created, and the country saved. In back 
the tide of invasion upon the countries whence it had fi men 
and officers received that inestimable training, mixed of victory 
= a which served to render them long invincible under 
apoleon. 
There is nothing more admirable in the Duke of Aumale’s bril- 
liant summary than his notice of the founder of the rival house 
| 
ance of his translation of Strabo. The - generation, which 
the travels and the speculations of earlier explorers. Nor can any 
ancient writer dispute the claim of Strabo to absolute Feta ence 
in this respect. The original French translators of his works, 
MM. De la Porte du Theil, and Coray, did not go beyond the 
truth when they affirmed that this book “contains nearly the 
whole history of knowledge from the time of Homer to that of 
Augustus. "Ts of tho of af theie 
the foundation of establishment of empires and 
republics, and the history of e most distinguished men, and we 
find there an immense collection of facts which we should 
it is remembered how trifling was the geogra- 
phical science during the five centuries which separate Strabo 
from Herodotus. Some additional knowledge of the West was 
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Yow de Strabon dans son texte original. L’Empereur en a ordonné la 
traduction en frangais; et le Ministre de I’Intérieur a nommé les collabora- 
teurs, que publient aujourd’hui les premiers résultats de leurs travaux. 

But this imperial patronage does not exhaust the marvels con- 
nected with translations of this author. Itis a curious fact that a 
Latin version by Guarini and Gregorio was before the public nearly 
fifty years previously to the =~? of the first Greek text in 
the Aldine edition. But M. Tardieu comes to his author upon 
very different terms from his compatriot translators. The critical 
study of the text of Strabo belongs to our own day, for there had 
been very little improvement of the text from the time of 
Casaubon down to the Oxford edition of Falconer, over which 
so violent a battle was fought between the Edinburgh Review 
and Copleston. But it is to Kramer’s edition (1844) and to 
the very convenient dhe of Miiller and Diibner, with a Latin 
version in parallel column—to which is appended the Index 
Varia Lectionis, on which M. Tardieu lays so much stress—as 
well as to the elaborate work of Groskurd and the criticisms 
of Meineke, that the present text of Strabo is due. The 
actual condition of the sources from which earlier editions were 
printed we do not pretend to describe; we are content to 
assume upon Meineke’s authority, in the preface to his Vindicie 
Straboniane, that all the faults to which Greek MSS. are 
liable, whether in the shape of lacunz, interpolations, misplaced 
words and sentences, or corruptions of individual words, have 
united in a grand ensemble in the MSS. of Strabo, so that it may 
fairly be doubted whether any ancient author has come down 
to our so thoroughly changed from his genuine and primitive 
form. This may be partly due to the fact, which seems not im- 
pes that Strabo left his G phy incomplete, waiting its 
inal revision; this would account for the elaborate finish of some 
portions and the negligent style of others. It may also be 
supposed that a work written, as this was, at intervals, was liable 
to constant correctivns and additions as the author's experience 
was enlarged and his research extended. These emendations, 
jotted down on the margin, may have been afterwards inartisti- 
cally forced into the text; but still they would be insufficient to 
account for the wholesale interpolations and glosses which mar the 
text, for which we doubtless have to thank the ignorance and 
bad taste of the school of Byzantine critics. M. Tardieu has, 
then, in Meineke’s edition, a thoroughly reputable text upon which 
to base his translation, and in doubtful Praag a he appends short 
critical notes containing the results of the Vindicie Straboniane, 
and of C. Miiller’s annotations in the Inder to his edition. But 
he reserves to himself the right of an independent judgment, and 
the reading of Spengel, Penzel, or Coray is occasionally preferred 
before all others, and not uently the text of the MSS. is 
taken as superior to any correction. As, for instance, we have 
(Lib. IL. 38, p. 149):— 

Au lieu de ob maciogw que S| l avait déja proposé d 
changer en pixpo M. Meineke de lire 
mdcioow, Mais ici encore le changement nous parait propre plutét a 
contrarier qu’a faciliter l’intelligence de ce passage difficile,” &c. 

Or again (p. 185) :— 

‘ Malgré Vautorité de M. Miiller (Index. var. lect., p. 948, col. 2), nous 
avons cru devoir maintenir ici la legon deS MSS. petovpov, 

Here *) one more specimen of our translator's critical diligence 
(Pp. 237) 

Apres avoir hésité entre l'ingénieuse restitution de M. Piccolos etvai re 
mapamdjavov vi ro Swov et celle de M. Miller cimeity re mapeivar Oadrdrriov, &c., 
nous nous sommes décidés pour celle-ci, qui a le grand avantage de reproduire 
cette pensée de Polybe, “qu’on ne se tromperait guére en appelant le thon 
un cochon de mer.’ 

These instances may serve to show two things—first, the stran 
condition of the toxt of Strabo, and the ingenious methods by 
which it is bolstered up; and, secondly, the scrupulous care whic 
M. Tardieu has bestowed upon it. 

Where we have compared this translation with the original, it 
seems to bear the marks of similar care and general accuracy. The 
tendency is rather to be diffuse than to slur over the sense of the 
Greek; but to be concise and conscientious at the same time, in a 
rendering of a difficult passage of Strabo, will tax the ingenuity of 
a translator in almost an . Indeed the Latin version, 

rinted in Miiller and Diibner’s edition, which we understand to 
a revision of Xylander, is not unfrequently as obscure as the 
original, if not a little more so, through too furceda brevity. We 
subjoin a specimen of M. Tardieu’s work (p. 61), being a discus- 
sion on the peculiar a propriateness of the word diirerhe (“ rain- 
fed”), to the Nile. This epithet, which is the same as that applied 
to the statue of Diana at Ephesus, and rendered in the English 
version of the Acts of the Apostles, “the i that fell 
from Jupiter,” M. Tardieu translates “enfant du ciel,” and proceeds 
as follows :— 

Chacun sait qu’Homére, sous le nom d’enfants du ciel, désigne non seule- 
ment les Prrmor mais encore tous les He cours pe et cela apparem- 
ment parce qu'il savait que tous sont grossis par les pluies. Mais toute 
qualification générale appliquée & ce qui est hors ligne devient par cela méme 
culiére (aAAa 7d Kowov, trav Kar’ éfoxnv idvov yiyverat) : 
attribuée au torrent ou bien au fleuve ordinaire qui ne tarit jamais (rov 
aévvaov) ; or, dans le cas présent, il y a, si l’on t dire, double degré de 
supériorité ; et de méme qu’il existe des h 
afoxn, nai vmepBodai iwepBodais) celles-ci par 
exemple, “étre plus léger que lombre d’un liége”; “étre plus timide 
qu’un liévre phrygien;” “avoir moins de terre (il s’agit d’un champ) 
qu’une épitre laconienne [n’a de mots],” de méme appliqués au Nil, la 

ualification d’enfant du ciel semble un superlatif ajouté au superlatif 


Boh 


épithéte enfant du ciel notamment ne saurait avoir la méme valeur, | 


| Strabon. 
' though we have the division into paragra) 


car si le torrent déji a plus de droit que les autres cours d’eau & cette 
qualification d’enfant du ciel, le Nil y a plus de droit encore que 
tous les torrents, quels qu’ils soient, les surpassant tous tellement par le 
volume et la durée de ses crues togodrov mAnpovmevos Kai 
«ai xpévov). Et comme nous avons (ailleurs victorieusement démontré 
qu’Homére n’ignorait aucune des particularités du régime de ce fleuve, s'il lui 
a appliqué l’épithete en question, ce ne peut étre que dans le sens que nous 


venons de dire, 

Even this short extract, compared with the few Greek quotatio 
will be enough to show the difficulties of the cdgieal and the 
honest way in which M. Tardieu has met them, presery- 
ing the sense even where he is inclined to paraphrase. The 
profound confidence in Homer as an authority in geography, 
to which our extract refers, is one of the gravest objections to 
the critical value of Strabo’s work. Regarding Homer as the 
great repertory of knowledge on every subject, and treating him 
with something of the blind veneration that was accorded to 
Virgil in the middle ages, Strabo spends a considerable part of 
the early portion of his work in commenting upon Homer, and, by 
an elaborate system of special pleading, endeavouring to assign a 
real value to many statements of that poet which a less pro- 
nounced partisan would have accepted at once as the inaccuracies 
of — licence, or the guesses of an early Strabo is far 
too bigoted to concede a single point in his championship of Homer ; 
and he roughly handles Eratosthenes, who presumes to be some- 
what less credulous, or, as we should say, somewhat more critical. 
Another defect in Strabo’s work is the absence of mathematical 
precision in those passages where he deals with astronomy, and 
the measures of latitude and longitude. He seems indeed to 
have underrated the value of these sciences as bearing upon geo- 
graphy ; but it is only fair to add, that the design of his treatise 
was so complex that it must have been almost impossible to 
secure a mean between a dry geographical description of the earth 
and a lively account of mores hominum et urbes. Let the great 
geographer describe his own work through the interpretation of 

ardieu :— 

Ayant donc publié déj& des Mémoires Historiques (ioropixa vroprj- 
ara), utiles, nous le supposons du moins, aux progrés de la philosophie 
morale et politique, nous avons voulu les compléter par la présente com- 
position concue sur le méme plan: elle s’adresse aux mémes hommes, & ceux 
surtout qui occupent les hautes positions (rods év tais iwepoxais), Et de 
méme que dans notre premier ouvrage, nous n’avons mentionné que les faits 
relatifs aux hommes et aux vies illustres, omettant & dessein tout ce qui 
— étre petit et obscur, ici aussi nous avons di négliger les petits faits, 
es faits trop peu marquants, pour insister davantage sur les belles et grandes 
choses qui se trouvent, réunir & la fois l’utile, Pintéressant et l’agréabl. 
Dans les statues colossales, on ne recherche Vexactitude minutieuse des 
détails, on accord plutét son attention & l’ensemble, au bon effet de l’ensem- 
ble: méme jugement & appliquer ici. Car notre ouvrage est aussi, l’on peut 
dire, un monument colossal, qui reproduit uniquement les grands traits et 
les effets d’ensemble, sauf le cas ou tel petit détail nous aura paru de nature. 
a intéresser & la fois l’érudit et homme pratique. En voila assez pour 
établir & quel point il est sérieux et digne de l’attention des philosophes. 

In factStrabo designed to write a practical work, something which 
would give an educated man a general notion of the earth’s surface, 
its political divisions, the chie uliarities of each, and so much 
of its history as would enliven ription; but by no means is it 
to be regarded as a mere system of geography, for though he lived 
for a long time at Alexandria, he did not care to avail himself of the 
calculations of the mathematicians and astronomers residing there, 
in order to fix accurately the positions and relative distances of 
places. We would very willingly travel further with our author, 
taking M. Tardieu as our dragoman, and enjoy an Alpine excursion, 
seeing without danger the “ éboulements de ces masses énormes de 
neige qui forment la couche supérieure des glaciers, éboulements 
capables d’enlever des convois tout entiers et de les entrainer au 
fond des précipices qui bordent la route.” We would gladly visit 
a large island “ due north of Britain,” and should find that it is 
not one of the Faroe Isles but Ireland (‘Iépvn), inhabited even then, 
we should fear, by Fenians:—“Nous n’avons, du reste, rien de 
certain 4 en dire, si_ce n'est que ses habitants sont encore plus 
sauvages que ceux de la Bretagne, car ils sont anthropophages en 
méme temps qu’herbivores (ongdyo, al. modvgdyor), et croient 
bien faire en mangeant les corps de leurs péres.” Britain 


as to its inhabitants—“ Veut-on se faire une idée de leur haute 
taille? Nous en avons vu de nos yeux 4 Rome, qui, & peine sortis 
de l’enfance, dépassaient d’un demi-pied les hommes les plus grands 
qu'il y efit dans la ville; il faut dire qu’avec cela ils avaient 
les jambes cagneuses et le corps généralement mal proportionné.” 
This is a charming picture of the Britisher ! 

M. Tardieu’s translation is but an instalment. The present 
volume carries us to the end of the sixth book only. Two more 
volumes are promised, and to the third will be appended “une 
table des matiéres unique, mais aussi ample et aussi exacte que 

sible.” A copious index is indispensable to any edition of 

trabo, and it is difficult to imagine one more complete than that 
contained in Miiller and Diibner’s edition. The present volume 
seems to be wanting in facilities for reference. ‘There might be 
some improved heading of the pages which would give some 
assistance to the eye in searching for a passage. ‘“‘Géogra hie de 
Livre IL.” for example, seems unnecessarily vague, even 
given. Ihe addi- 

tion of a word such as Les Alpes, or L’Espagne, would be 
a welcome sign-post in a rather pathless country. Upon the 
abstract value of a translation of Strabo without explanatory 
notes and discussions we do not venture to offer an opinion. 
For our own part we should have them as an in- 
i ble addition, But this implies a totally different sort 
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Soe itself we should tind to be “de forme triangulaire’; an 
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i volumes, and at a large price. For what 
to be—s sound translation of a reputable 
text of Strabo —it seems well-deserving of praise, and the 
French public will be able almost to echo the pwan of delight 
which 


e enthusiastic Groskurd raises, that the old authors are 
now offered in unlimited abundance, and in three-silver-groschen- 
little volumes (dreisilbergroschen-bindchen). 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


R. FERGUSSON’S beautiful and most popular books have . 


superseded all other Histories of Architecture. It is not 
only that the extraordinary abundance of his illustrations gives 
him a special advantage over all his rivals or predecessors, so that 
one might almost acquire a sufficient knowledge of architecture 
by merely turning over his pages and studying the woodcuts ; 
but no other writer on the history of architecture has ever had so 
firm a grasp of his subject, or has been so well qualified to deal 
with it in all its branches. Other writers Ly A have possessed 
learning, philological or historical, but then they had no 
rofessional acquaintance with architectural science. And few, 
if any, have travelled so much as Mr. Fergusson in all parts of 
the Old World. For example, our author stands alone among his 
brethren in ing a practical knowledge of the building art 
in the far . The architecture of India and the adjoining 
countries of Asia is for the first time treated in the volume before 
us by a master’s hand. One other great advantage is 
by Mr. Fergusson over most of his peers, and that is his dispas- 
sionate om from prejudice. hichever way his secret feel- 
ings may incline, he seems to us to hold a perfectly fair balance, 
for example, between the Gothic and the Classical styles. Nay, 
he is quite as much interested in a Pagan temple, a mosque, or a 
as in a Christian church. The Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem, or St. Sophia at Constantinople, is no more to him than 
the Temple at Dendera or the Kylas of Ellora. It must be granted 
that this impartiality is a necessary qualification for a historian of 
architecture. 

It is a curious proof of the rapid accumulation, in these days, of 
scientific facts, and of the growing interest that is taken in all 
subjects connected with the fine arts, that Mr. Fergusson’s Hand- 

of Architecture, which was so warmly welcomed but a very 
few years ago, is already superseded by the larger and more com- 
= work now under our review. That so expensive a work as the 

dbook should have been sold out in so short a space of time, 
and that materials should have been provided for so considerable 
an enlargement of that treatise as we find in the present volumes, 
are both very notable facts. In recasting the earlier work into its 
new form the author found his subject growing under his hands. Not 
only has he substituted an historical order for the topographical ar- 
rangement of the original treatise, but he has been obliged to rewrite 
—- portions of it, and to add many entirely new chapters, in 
order to avail himself of the fresh facts that are being gathered by 
careful observers from almost every part of the civilized globe. 
For instance—even within the limits of Europe—Mr. Street's 
beautiful book on the Gothic Architecture of Spain has completely 
“revolutionized” (as Mr. Fergusson says) our knowledge of the 
Pointed styles of the peninsula; and the same service has been 
rendered for Italy by ee at Dresden, in 1860, of 
Schultz’s Denkmdler der Kunst des Mittelalters in Unter Italien. 
The early history of Byzantine art, again, has had to be completely 
rewritten since the appearance of M. Texier’s recent volume; 
while M. de Vogiié’s Syrie Centrale has for the first time given us 
@ clear idea of the ancient civil and religious architecture of that 
country. Meanwhile ay is bringing home from every 
quarter of the globe thoroughly trustworthy representations of 
architectural remains. And competent travellers, such as Colonel 
Yule in Burmah and M. Mouhot in Siam, have opened new and 
unsuspected fields for the student of the building art. 

But of all the recent discoveries in this branch of art none 
can be compared, in respect of interest and novelty, to the astonish- 
ing architectural remains in Cambodia, of which Mr. Fergusson 
is lucky enough to be the first exhibitor to the English public. We 
shall perhaps best give some idea of the value of this book if we 
confine our remarks to the chapter on the Naga architecture of 
Cashmere and Cambodia. The temples of Cashmere have, from 
their singular peculiarities, attracted much attention. The late 
Bishop Cotton of Calcutta was, we learn, one of their latest 
_ explorers. Architecturally, their fluted columns with caps and 
bases seem to have been derived from Greek models; and Mr. 
Fergusson starts the not improbable —— that these forms 
were originally borrowed from examples in the neighbouring 
Greek kingdom of Bactria. But their destination, or, in other 
words, the religion to which they are dedicated, nts a still 

ter puzzle to the architectural observer. It is certain that 

ese were not Buddhist temples, nor Hindu. “No images of the 
gods of that religion are found, nor do any of the sculptures of 
the old temples indicate any tendency towards that religion.” Mr. 
a at one time thought that they might have been built for 
the Jaina worship, but now he has arrived at the conclusion that these 
structures were undoubtedly used for the Naga or Snake idolatry. 
The chief peculiarity in these temples is that they invariably stand 
in water, or in tanks (as it were), which could easily be flooded. 
This first led General Cunningham to suspect that they belonged 


* A History of Architecture in all Countries, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By James Fergusson, F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 3 vols, London: 
John Murray. 1866. 


naos and pronaos, 

220 feet long by 142 broad. The ground at once s 

the familiar proportions and effect of the Temple at Jerusalem ; 
and Mr. Fergusson, in a note, calls attention to the fact that its 
plan “is more like that of Solomon’s Temple, as rebuilt by Hi 
than any other building we are acquainted with.” The effect 
these temples, reflected in shallow pools of water, with noble 
columniated arcades all round, must have been most picturesque 


and beautiful. 

Underlying remains of the extinct Snake-worship had been 
detected in other parts of India, but people little knew what was 
in store for the investigators of architecture and ethnology in the 
as yet undiscovered cities of Cambodia. It appears a M. 
Mouhot, a French naturalist, wed his own peculiar studies in 
the valleys of the Mekong and Menam rivers, came upon the ruins 
of Ongcor Wat, and made their existence first known to Europeans. 
They were next visited by Dr. Adolphus Bastian; but he did not 
succeed in throwing much light upon their origin, p , or age. 
Most fortunately, however, an lish phot Mr. J. 
Thomson, contrived to convey his aj tus to the spot, and ob- 
tained excellent views, and a meas ground plan, of the great 
temple. From these it may be concluded that the Cambodian 
or and also its architecture, were not only cognate with, but 
probably derived from, those of Cashmere. It is sufficient for our 
ae to say briefly that Mr. me 8 argues, with no antece- 

ent improbability that we know of, that there was at some time or 
other (tradition points to our fourth century) a migration from 
Cashmere to Cambodia; and that the Naga worship prevailed in 
the latter country until about 1351—1374, when the Siamese con- 
quered the district, depopulated its capital, and changed its re- 
ligion. The Naga temples, which exist in an extraordinarily perfect 
condition, are as large and as magnificent as any religious pero 
in the world. That called Nakhon Wat is the most remar 
of them all. Its dimensions are amazing. Its plan is almost an 
exact square, and measures nearly an Engli ale ca way. The 
walled inclosure of the temple is in area 1,080 yards by 1,100, 
and is surrounded externally by a moat 230 yards mts The 
temple itself consists of three enclosures, one within the other, 
each raised to such an elevation above the outer one as to give the 
whole a pyramidal effect. The several enclosures are, in fact, 
double - eries or verandahs, supported on ranges of 
columns, the whole ys ag with bas-reliefs. It is scarcely 
possible to speak too highly of the architectural beauty and re 
of these arcades, or rather colonnades. Certainly no Gothic cloister 
ever exceeded them. Mr. Fergusson grows eloquent as to the 
marvellous excellence of the masonry, and as to the constructional 

rfection of the arrangement for excluding the sun, and admitting 

both ight and air, by the use of double verandahs, the outer one 
lower than the other. The bas-reliefs, however, are even more 
wonderful than the architecture which they adorn. They occupy 
an ageregete length of at least 2,000 feet, with a height of about 
63 feet. The number of men and animals sculptured in these 
reliefs cannot be much less than 20,000, It is di t without 
drawings to convey any detail of the temple proper. There is a 
noble causeway leading the chief an 
ante-naos, supported by 100 columns, and measuring 180 by 150 
feet; the mn itself, measuring 213 feet by 200, with oan 
spire at each angle, and a loftier one—of the usual composite 
P idal Oriental form—in the middle. All the courts were 
tanks, capable at least of being occasionally flooded. It is a most 
curious circumstance that the columns of this temple resemble 
closely the Roman Doric, just as the Grecian Doric must have 
lent its peculiar forms to Cashmere. No explanation can be given 
of this stran uliarity. It is evident that this Cambodian 
discovery will, when it is better understood, throw still 
light on many problems connected with the art and the religions 
ot the East. ‘The whole question of Snake-worship is one of great 
interest. Mr. Fergusson himself might perhaps be induced to give 
us a monograph on a subject which has evidently occupied much 
of his thoughts. He quotes, for instance, some curious illustrative 
facts from Captain Burton’s Mission to Dahomé, where, and where 
alone, this hideous idolatry remains in active existence. It is 
surprising that so curious a discovery as that of these Cambodian 
temples has not created more sensation in li circles. We 
hope that some savans from the French settlement will soon 
— the whole district more thoroughly than has yet been 

one. 


NOTICE. - 
The publication of the SatuRDAY ReEvriEw takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication, 
Nearly all the back Numbers of the SaturpDAY REVIEW may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
E4st MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the SEASON 


next, 1 in James's Ball, for the BENEFIT of the 
on Evening next. Al Be 


DIRE Executants: Hallé, Joachim 
Chis last arance in London this ites, Henry Blagrove, and Piat "Vocalist 
M ith Wynne, Conductor, Mr. Bened ramme war Selections from 


the Worke of all the Great Masters. Sofa fitalis, Tana jcony 
and vrammes at & Co.’s, 50 New Bond ‘Street & Co.'s, 48 
and at Austin’s, 28 Piecadi| 


M ADAME SCHUMANN be 

give TWO RECITALS of PEANOF 
Saturday Afternoon, April 6, 1867, and Saturda: 
will make her lent appearance in London this Season. ° 
oy. Area and Gallery, Tiekets to be had of Messrs. 1 & Co., 
d : Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48 Cheapside; and at Austin's Offices, 
Regent Street and iecadilly.” 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—THIRD CONCERT, Queen’s 
Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, April 8. Conductor, Mr. W.G. antes, 
in D miuoy (Schumann), and t ian Ov ont ( ven), 
juler of the Spirits ( Weber) inG (Beethoven). *Pianoforte, ‘Madame Schumann. 
Hiesceved Bouts L Cock Co., 68 New Bond Street, W. 

By Order, STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary. 


ELXHIBITIONS for the PEOPLE.—The AZTECS and 


48 Cheapside; 


s to announce that she will 


ALBINOS, in conjunction with Russian tasmatography, Po 
opii, and Chinese first time in St. Martin’s Hall, at 
Fight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, at Three and Eight. Gallery, Reserved 
beats, 2s.; Stalls, 38. —Seats secured at the Hall from Eleven to Four. 


ARCHITECTURAL EX! EXHIBITION SOCIETY, 9 Conduit 
t, Regent Street. 
A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq., M.P., LL.D., F.S.A., President, 

The Council beg to announce that the ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Suiety wee open, 
as usuul, tie last Week im April. Drawings to be sentin on or before Priday or Saturday, the 
bth and uth of April, after which no Drawings will be received. 

ROBERT W. EDITS, M.R.I.B.A. } Hon. Secs. 
ROWLAND PLUMBE, M.R.I.B.A. 


NCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The Fourteenth 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Artists of the 
French and Flemish Sehools, wii OPt.N on Monday ne: 6d. 


THe DOLOMITES, ainted by Wattor, F.G.S.— 


Water-colour Dra German Gallery,’168 New 
Stree Admission, is. Catalogue, with an Ik in Chromo-lithography, 6d. 
rom ‘Fer ix. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 4 &t. 
Place, Trafalgar Square. at 8 GYPSIES of 
WORALALA “AMERICAN POPULATIONS. 


Basu 
Esq. 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST. DIRECT COMMISSIONS 


Ww. H. JOHNSTONE, toe many years Professor, 
» continues AN Bip 


.—The Rev. 
Chaplain ia the te Mili 
the above pectus, with List of successful Pupils, on 


ouse, Croydon, 


CIviL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON, 
Author of “ English History endl for the Civil and Exemi. 


nations,” rapidly and successfully a NTLEMEN for 


IVIL SERVICE INDIA) EXAMINATIONS, — 4 
gua Hom Canc of Birth the Preparation of CANDIDATES in the French 
AST INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVIOES, 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, ROYAL MARINES, and LINE.—The Rey, Dr. 
HUGHES, , LL.D. Joh, Coll; Cam. (Wrangler 1852), receives into his House (most 
elgily icant) TWELVE PUPILS for the above. Has prepared over 


NAVAL CADEIS.—EASTMAN’S R.N. ACADEMY, 
At FOUR recent Examinations, Pai —— PUPILS as Naval Cadets. 
Second, Places, 


At the last Examination Pupils took Third, Fourth, Sixth, &c. 
Applications to be addressed to Dr. Srickzanaxt, as above. 


EXAMINATIONS. —CANDIDATES for Wool- Wodl- 


viene Sandhurst, or Commissions in the Army, and Officers about to enter the 

Staff Colle; in all throug Benches at the bya 
OFFICER. w ior Department at Sandhurst, much of 

Regime: served Captain of Eniuecrs inthe 


Service ( the Slaw 
Address, A. D. C., oval Se Institution, Whitehall, London. 


(TUITION at HEIDELBERG.—Professor STOY Head- 

Master of the School at Jena) wishes to EDUCATE some FpeLts BOYS with bis 
own Sons. Mathematics, Sciences, and F. attention 


SCHOOL at the SEASIDE.—A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE 
who receives THIRTY PUPILS, has Vacancies in his 
terms Gulneas Der ann annum.— Address, the Rev. A. M., Post Office, Bognor, 


-—The Rey. T. FIELD, B.D., Vicar of 

formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. John John's Com 

University or the Competitive and 
at the rate of £200 per ann’ 


MATHEMATICAL TUITION.—The RECTOR of a Small 

Fell Lcetuper of College Master ot Bag 

is House after Ea 0 PUPILS, to read MATHEMATICS in preparation for the 
Terms, £150 per annum.—Address, 


HWE PARK COLLEGE, 115 Gloucester Terrace. 
EASTER TERM for JUNIORS begins April 1. 
Apply to the Lapy Resmpenr. 


AS TBOURN E COLLEGE 
Geese K.G., Chancellor ofthe 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of CHICHESTER. 
Vice- Presidents. 
F. J. Howard, 
Brassey, Jun., Esq. 
5. Radcliffe, Esq.,M.D., 


The Rt. Mon. Henry Brand, M.P. 
Lord ad Cavendish, M. P. 
ne Hon, und Nev. Ldwasd Bligh. 
Very itev. Deen of 
. Dedaou, 


Carden. 


The Ven. William Tyler Esq., F-B.C.P. 
‘Thomas Braseey. ‘Thomas 
‘Williaa Brodie, Rev. B. Incumbent 
Baa. M.D of St. Savi 3, Church 
ayman, aviour’s u jurne. 
git ism Ladier Lea: Arthur Whitefield, Esq. 
Bunkers— Mesa. W MOLINEUX, & WHITF. Eastbourne and 
aud theit Agents, Mase WILLIAMS: DEACON, & Lane, Loades. 


Treasurer—GEORGE WHITFELD, Esq., Lewes. 
Architect-HENRY CURREY, Esq., 4 Lancaster Place, Strand, London. 
Secretary and Solicitor-J. H. CAMPION COLES, Esq., Eastbourne. 
Head-Master—The Rev. JAMES RUSSELL WOOD, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 

OBJECT 
be opened in 


wi 
of (as shown 


I. The Eastbourne General), 
healthi the Reports of 
‘The remarkable and the smmediete, proximity of the South 


fts bracing air, its position =. han Sou! 


to der it 
Th he pe Collage willbe divided wo so as to meet the requirements both 
of Pupils intended for the Miversitien and also of those preparing for the v: oaepetnt 
= ily as and until they are ready for occupation the College 
Houses, which have been scoured and fitted expressly for the 


EXHIBITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One Exiibition and Two Schoiarships will 
College in August next (1867). 


I. The charge for Tuition will be Sante Gon Guinew 
of Shares. ‘and Guineas a ho by the the Council? 
extra charge be made for ins' mnguases, Drawing, and 
Science, ne Gy of One Guinea a year the Cha Chapel Fund, and One Guinea 


The char; asters, exslusive of the above Fees, but including all other oplinary 
nees, will be, 4 Too aster’s House, for Boys above Twelve years of age, Seventy 
Twelve years, five Guineas; in the other Houses, Sixty Fifty -five 
Houses to be addressed to the Rev. 


ations to be made SSetuctrs. J. H. Campion 
from whom every information regarding the 


es, 
jege may be obtai 


BBADE IELD.—ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Bradfield, 
near Reading.—Incorporated by Royal Charter. One Exhibition of £50 and one of £28 
will be Open in Aven next to Candidates for admission to this Sciool. For information, apply 
to the Warden, Tuomas Stevens, Bradfield, near Reading ; or to the Honorary Secretary, 
J.H. Passason, Keq.,at his Chambers, Elm Court, Middle Temple, London. 
FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


THE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, S.E. 
(Near the Peckham Bye Station, South-London Line. 
Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., and Twelve ll 
t ol mth, or on selves al 
The term are inclusive of Books, Station ionery, &¢. won 
Every Boy is, as far as poumiie, well grounded in English, made => oes a Hand fit for 
jusiness, and trained to be q at Accounts. French and Germa: are taught by Native 
and spoken by the pliner Special Teachers attend for Surveying, Mechanical 
Arehiteetural Drawing. s are short, and the divisions of the School Year equal. 
Premises are large, and um General Aecomm: supe: 
Examination Papers, and Reports of Examiners on rvsay Pupil,may be naten application. 


University Competitive £1 Rev. J. Bonn, 


AN’ N OXFORD GRADUATE (in Honours), Married, Resident 

he Tweed, will be to a NOBLEMAN'S or GENTLEMAN SON, and 
Studies in Classics, Cc i 200 Guineas pe 
St dam es’ Street, London. 


COVENTRY FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A HEAD- 


ER WANTED in this School at Midsummer. The Salary is £250, 
of certain which 7-s0ehe averaged for the last Five Weare ou per 
House. He must be in Holy Orders, and a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge; 


Cure of Souls, but may take Boarders. 
ne 2 ‘Appointment wi will be subject to Removal for reasonable cause,or on Twelve Months’ 
Veluable Exhibitions are are Sethe eK tothe 
Trustees, Coventry, to. whom. Apelications and must be 
22nd of April next, School Trustees—Head- Master. 


ASSISTAN T-MASTER.—WANTED, after Easter, a Resident 


ANT MASTER. to teach French and 
of a small SCHOOL.. An Englishman —a 
and stating Salary required, to Rev. R. O. 


FRRESIDENT GOVERNESS.—a with Nip Sears’ 
from the wishing for a RE-ENGAGE- 
Wrench ‘usic, and Drawing. Salary, £40.—Address, 


To GUARDIANS and FAMILIES.—A WIDOWED GEN- 


has Travelled much and had the 
Position, wouid be ‘the Charge of One or Two LADEES 

to Visit the Paris Exibition, or an Engagement as CHAPERONE, and LADY HOUSE- 
KEEPER. The highest references.—Address, P. Y., Post Office, Ashford, Ke ys 


ARTHUR HILL” TESTIMONIAL.—Former PUPILS at 
Bruce Castle are informed that a Fund is bein, Zeleod for the purpose 
of founding a a SCHOLARSHEP or in honour of Mr. ART UR HILL, on the 
occasion of his withdrawal from active School duties at Bruce Castle. 
A Committee has been formed, numbering shout 2 Thirty Gentlemen, of which Mr. W. H. 
Asnvasr, of the General Post Office, is Honorary Treasurer. 
Further information ua be obtained by application to the Hono Seere at the 
Subscriptions are received. 


Friars, Acton, W., by whom also 
March 16. ROBERT H. NESBITT, Hon. Secretary. 
OArrmictxs Ser CLUB, Grafton Street, Bond Street.—For 
Mong Serving in or Retired from Her Majesty's Army and Navy exclusively. 
vier Prospectus apply to Mr. THURLEY, Manager, on the Premises. 
CAMBRIDGE CLUB.—This CLUB is now Open. On and 


after May | the Entrance Fee will be raised to £10. 
By Order, W. THURLEY, Manager. 


THE UNITED HOTEL, Charles Street, St. James’s Square. 
Conveniently situated near Regent Street, the Clubs, Theatres, Exhibitions, &c. 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms, &c. 


"THE TRAFALGAR, Greenwich.— The WHITEBAIT 
SEASON has now Commenced. 
ALFRED J. LEWIS, Manager. 
YPROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supzroox Park, Rich- 


mond Hill, Surrey.. Dr. EDWARD LANR. M.A.,M.D. Edin. Univ. —For 
the treatmentof Chronic principally bythe combined Natural ts—Air,E 
Water, and Diet. Turkish Bathe < on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Metical 1 Direction. 


REVERSIONARY PROPERTY and LEGACIES PUR- 


CHASED or MORTGAGED, to pay 6 cent. annum.—Written Applications 
may be sent to Mr. Morais, Solicitor, 49 Wo 


(THE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL has urgent NEED 


CHARLES FINN, Secretary. 


and 7-20ths 
No Master's 
to take any 


50 Cornhill ; Messrs. Drummond & 
Hoare, Fleet Street; and by the al 


Civil. Engineere ant, are respectfully invited to inspect th 
(GOVERNMENT OFFICES.—CANDIDATES for the LNDIA 


and HOME CIVIL SERVICES are prepared for EXAMINATION at the Civil Service 
Ball, |2 Pringes Square, Bayswater, W.—Address, A. D. Eeq., M.A. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
nm Sotamene Street, Strand. ’ Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New ‘ 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Street, Strand. 
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